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Vou. XI. Iowa Crry, Aprin, 1874. No. 2, 


EARLY TIMES IN IOWA. 


BY CHARLES NEGUS. 


From a Private Diary. 


Dickey’s Hotel. 


HOMAS DICKEY in the early days of Iowa was quite 
noted asa hotel keeper, and was the first man who 
opened a house for that purpose in Fairfield. He commenced 
this business in a log house about twenty feet ‘square, with 
only one room on the ground, and a loft made by the eleva- 
tion of the roof, sufficient for two beds. But the profits of 
his business were such, that he was enabled to enlarge his 
house; and when I first came to the place, his hotel con- 
sisted of a log house and a frame. The frame was about 
twenty by thirty feet on the ground, two stories high, witb 
a small addition to the back part for a kitchen. The frame 
was partitioned off below into a dining room, a parlor, and 
a bed room. From the dining room between the bed room 
and parlor was a flight of stairs, for access to the upper story, 
beneath which there was a large closet. To ascend the 
stairs there were two steps before passing the doer, and then 
there was a very broad step. The upper stcry: ‘was all 
11 rg 345 yey 
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in one room, which was pretty well filled up with beds, and 
was called by the boarders, the prairie bed room. The log 
department was used mostly as a reception room, but in it 
was kept the post office, and Dickey had the honor of being 
post master. 

Dickey’s family consisted of himself and wife, a son and 
daughter just entering upon their teens, and a youngster 
wrapped with his swaddling-cloth. When I arrived at the 


hotel it was after the middle of the day and the regular hour . 


for dinner had passed, but a meal was soon prepared and I sat 
down to the table by myself, and the only food on the table 
was fried middling, corn bread, a cup of coffee, and crab- 
apple butter. I was waited upon by Miss Adeline Dickey, 
who was very polite, and rather attractive in her manners 
and dress. Her outer covering was a pair of coarse heavy 
shoes and a red woolen frock. Her hair was neatly tied up 
with corn shucks. There were at that time as regular 
boarders, Charles F. Emery, James Rice, Thomas Jones, 
Richard Irwin, and David and William Lyons, all bachelors. 
Emery was a painter by trade, assumed many airs, was not 
fond of work, and it was a mystery to many how he made 
his living. A clerk in one of the stores accused him of 
being a little too free with the goods, at which Emery become 
very indignant, and made a fierce attack upon the clerk, in 
which pistol shots were discharged but no one was hurt. 
This affair caused Emery to leave rather unceremoniously 

and he went to parts unknown, and it was afterwards re- 
ported that he was sent to the penitentiary for robbing the 
mail, James Rice was a man about thirty years old, Bestoel 
to be of high southern blood, and was fond of telling of 
what he had been and done. While at the hotel he had no 
business. He suddenly disappeared, and no one knows what 
became of him. Thomas Jones was a plasterer by trade. 
He had a blemish in one eye and to hide the deformity he 
wore green glasses. He was rather prepossessing in his 
manners,,very, fond of, and had the faculty to ingraciate 
himself int ‘the good will of the fair sex, and his inclina- 
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_ tions that way frequently led him into trouble. He left the 
_ place at an early date, and of his career after leaving Fair- 
- field but little is known. Richard Irwin was a little red- 
_ headed Irishman, a man of business turn, and was noted for 
_ his cleanliness, and for having every garment of his ward- 
robe neatly adjusted to his person. He clerked in a store 
_ tor a while and then went into business for himself. One 
_ day he undertook to take some liberties with the kitchen 

girl, which she did not like. Although she was of German 
_ birth, her parents poor, and she had to maintain herself by 
her own industry, yet she was naturally rather interesting, 
_and had a due respect for herself, and for his impertinence 
she slapped him in the face with a dirty dish-cloth, which 
very much besmeared his face and clothes. He wished to 
keep this matter a secret, but it became known, and his as- 
gociates were not backward in asking him about the Dutch 
kiss. This rebuff wounded his pride, and made a deep im- 
pression on his feelings, and soon after he was the means of 
the girl leaving her situation, and going to parts unknown 
to her employer. Irwin had been engaged in mercantile 
business about two years, when he closed up his business 
and fitted himself out to cross the mountains for Oregon. 
The slap he got from the German girl was attended with 
peculiar results. Instead of raising his contempt, it caused 
him to not only respect but to love her. After Irwin left 
for Oregon, it was ascertained that when the girl left Fair- 
field she went to Illinois, where she attended school at his 
expense, and when he started on his journey he took her 
with him as his lawful wife. 

David and William H. Lyons were brothers, and carpen- 
ters by trade. David, the elder of the two brothers, was 
noted as being of a very sedate, dignified demeanor, and 
on account of his bearing he was frequently called deacon. 
A few days after I came to the place, one bright sun-shiny 
afternoon, we were sitting on a bench in front of the hotel, 
when there come in sight an emigrant wagon, in which there 
were a large number of youngsters, who, as soon as we saw 
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them, for some intuitive cause, attracted the special attention 
of Lyons. In the shind end of the wagon there were two ~ 
nearly full-grown buxom-looking girls. He steadily fixed : 
his eyes upon them, and closely watched them till he could 
no longer see their faces, when he remarked, “ that girl on 
this side is going to be my wife.” At that time, no one in 
the place knew the emigrants, or from where they came, or 
where they were going. But it turned out, that they went 
into the western part of the county and squatted down upon 
the public lands, and a few weeks after, this girl came to the 
hotel to work. This buxom girl was Miss Mary Ann Priest, 
and in less than a year, she became the wife of Lyons. 
Lyons soon after his marriage was elected justice of the 
peace, and in his official capacity commanded respect, and 
dealt out justice with an impartial hand. But he did not 
long enjoy the society of his young wife or the honor of his 
oftice, for he was taken sick and departed this life. 

William H. Lyons was a large, well-formed man, but his 
face was a little freckled, and he had carrot-red hair. He 
was ambitious of honor, had much to say about political 
matters, was elected to represent the county in the first 
state legislature, and served at both the regular and called 
sessions. 

Among the early settlers at Iowa City was the Rev. W. 
W. Woods, who had the honorable title of D. D. attached to 
his name, and was generally known as Dr. Woods. He was 
a man of genteel address, well educated, an eloquent speak- 
er, pleasing in his manners, and had a very interesting fam- 
ily, consisting of himself and wife, and some ten children, 
of whom six were girls. At the time Lyons was in the leg- 
islature, Lourinda and Eudora, the two oldest girls, had 
arrived at the age of maturity, and were regarded as the 
belles of the city. The Doctor lived in one of the largest 
dwellings then in the place, and his house, for early times, 
was elegantly furnished. The girls were all good-looking, 
well informed, naturally of a most lively turn, and could 
discourse sweet music with their voices, and play on the or- 
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_ gan or piano. The Doctor kept a sort of an open house, 
_ and almost everybody who visited Iowa City, particularly 
_ the younger class, called on the Doctor’s family, and there 
_ was scarcely an evening that his house was not visited by 
more or less company. At an early hour in the evening, 
while the two oldest girls remained at home, they generally 
_ presided in the parlor; later, after he had left his study, the 
_ Doctor, with his wife and younger children, frequently par- 
ticipated in entertaining company, and there were many in- 
_ dividuals, who visited Iowa City in early times, that could 
bear witness of whiling away leisure hours very pleasantly 
in the company of the members of this family. 
Lyons, fond of gay company, early in the first session of 
. the legislature, sought an introduction to these young ladies. 
He became very much ‘interested in the family, and partic- 
‘ularly in Miss Eudora, and his visits were frequent; and 
from the polite attention he received he fancied himself to 
be a special favorite. And presuming on his standing as a 
member of the legislature, the thought frequently flashed 
across his mind, that at some future day he might be re- 
_ garded as a member of the family. About the close of the 
extra session, he made bold to unfold to his favorite the 
thoughts of his bosom. Miss Eudora had a great aversion 
to red hair, and to his proposal she was frank to mention 
this, and she also enquired after his calling and his means 
of giving her a support. On his way home, this young 
lady’s image seemed to be constantly before his vision, and 
he could hardly think or talk about any thing else. And he 
soliloquized after this manner: “I am young,— heaithy,— 
have a good trade—but I will not work at that. Miss Eu- 
dora shall not be the wife of a mechanic. I have talent 
for business. I have been honored with a seat in the legis- 
lature. My prospects for honor and wealth in the future 
are equal to those of any young man. To gain the hand of 
Miss Eudora, I shall work hard, she shall never want. The 
objection to my poverty, I can overcome. But my red 
hair! It was not my fault that [had red hair. I was thus 
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born. I never liked the color of my hair. I would have 
changed it in my childhoodif Icould. But oh! she objects 
to my red hair. What shall I do?” 

Early in the spring, after the adjournment of the legisla- 
ture, there was a political convention called at lowa City, 
and Lyons succeeded in getting himself elected as a dele- 
gate. A few days before the convention, early one morn- 
ing, I got up and took a walk. The street on which I re- 
turned, led me to pass from the back part to the front part 
of astore; and asI turned the corner, my eyes unexpect- 


edly met with a hideous, deformed, and frightful looking’ 


object. On the head was long black hair, standing out like 
the quills of a frightened porcupine. The face had some 
semblance to that of a human being, but was unlike any thing 
had ever seen before. From the head down to the ground 
was long, shaggy, dark hair; not a sign of a foot or a paw 
was to be seen. The image startled me. I could not im- 
agine what it was. I thought to make a hasty retreat, but 
on reflection, I concluded to take a second look. Tremulous 
fear came over me, and I could not decipher what was before 
me. I exclaimed with an agitated, emphatic tone: “ What 
are you? Are you man, beast, or the devil?” My mind 
was made up to leave as fast as my feet would take me, 
when there came a voice that I recognized. It was the 
voice of Lyons. Lyons in his anxiety to change the color 
of his hair, had sent and got some hair dye, an article 
which was at that time unknown to me. The dyeing ma- 
terial was a powder, and the process of using it was to 
sprinkle the powder in the hair, then wet it, and tie up the 
hair with a napkin, and let it remain until the hair was dry. 
Lyons had applied the preparation just before going to bed, 
and the moisture had run down over his face and neck, in 
large and small quantities, till his visage presented as many 
shades and colors as the leaves of the forest, after the au- 
tumn frosts. He had arisen early and gone to the looking 
glass, to see what effect the dye had on his hair, and being 
much pleased with the color, had carefully combed it, and 
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then tried to wash the stains off his face with water, but 
did not succeed. This so much excited him, that he did 
3 not stop to put on his clothes, but gathered up a large buf- 
5 “ falo robe which was in the room, wrapped it around him, 
; and hastened to the store, to get a cake of cleansing soap 
- to take the dye off his face, and was pounding at the door 
_ for entrance, when I met ae Lyons worked at his toilet, 

till, by the time he went to Iowa City, he had got his fece 
‘ hair, and every article of his clothing to his liking. When 

he arrived at Iowa City, he met at the hotel Dr. W., a 
_ young man from the northern part of the State, of fine id: 
_ dress, and dark hair. He had just finished his course of 
| madicat studies, and had come down to lowa City, for a lit- 
_ tle recreation. Quite an intimacy sprung up between them 
_andin the evening Lyons proposed to the young Doctor 

to go with him and visit the Misses Woods. The young 

ladies treated their guests with unusual courtesy, so much 
* so, that it was a late hour at night before they left. The 

consideration shown him at this visit by Miss Eudora, led 

Lyons to believe that the objection to him on account of his 

red hair was removed, and that his future prospects were 
bright. Early the next morning, the young Doctor and 
Lyons bid each other good bye, and started for their respect- 
ive homes. The previous evening’s entertainment had 
made a deep impression on the feelings of the young Doc- 
tor, and though he had started for his home, his thoughts 
were more from whence he came, than where he was going. 
When he got to Cedar River he found it full of floating 
ice, and the ferrynian told him that it was not safe to cross. 
Just at this time it did not take very strong arguments to 
convince him that this was a fact; and not wishing to en- 
danger his life, he concluded to return to Iowa City, and 
stay there until the floating ice ceased to obstruct the cross- 
ing. This delayed him at Iowa City for three days, and a 
large portion of his time was spent in the company of the 
Misses Woods. ‘These visits of the young Doctor made 
such an impression on the mind of Miss Eudora, that if she 
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had ever had any intentions of marrying Lyons her feelings 
became changed by the time of their next meeting. Not 
many weeks after the convention Lyons found it convenient 


to visit lowa City again, and at this time renewed his pro- 


posal to Miss Eudora, to which she replied, “Mr. Lyons, 
you bear deception on your head, I fear you do in your 
heart,” and got up and left the room. This ended Lyons’ 
visits to Dr. Woods’, and not many months after Miss Eu- 
dora became the wife of Dr. W. 

Lyons next paid his addresses to Miss Dickey. Her hair 
had some semblance to his own, and as the color of his hair 
formed no objection to a mutual attachment, their partiality 
to each other led to the belief that they would be married. 
But there was an interruption to their mutual affections, and 
quite unexpectedly her hand was given in marriage to an- 
other. Lyons became disgusted with Iowa, and soon after 
Miss Dickey’s marriage left and went to California, where 
he found a lady who was willing to become his wife. They 
were married, and he settled down to business habits. He 
wus several times a member of the legislature, and became 
a man of prominence and wealth. 

Mrs. Dickey was a fine looking woman, and when a girl, 
must have been very attractive. She was a member of the 
Methodist Church, rather sedate in her manners, exemplary 
in her daily associations, and was beloved and respected by 
all her acquaintances. 

Adeline Dickey was a full-faced, plump, little girl; al- 
ways full of life and activity, fond of sport and fun, and 
afforded much amusement to the inmates of the house. 

Dudley Dickey was a fine looking boy, of a taciturn dis- 
position, and but little disposed to associate with those of 
his years. He became very fond of cards when a youth, 
and as he grew up to manhood he became quite an expert 
in handling these devices. He was not disposed to labor, 
always dressed well, and seemed to have plenty of money, 
and there were frequent speculations where it came from. 
He studied medicine, and after finishing his course of lec- 
tures he went to California. 
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_ Such were the inmates of Dickey’s Hotel, when I first 


came to the place, and at this hotel, though not furnished 


with the luxury of public houses of later days, all were con- 


tented, and they passed many pleasant hours. 
Thomas Dickey was a stout, well-built man, had a dark 
piercing eye, heavy eyebrows, black hair, a projecting chin, 


and big mouth and nose. There was something forbidding 
in his countenance, and he seldom looked a person in the 


face when in conversation with him. He was very polite in 


his manners; always treated his guests with great attention 


and the best his means afforded; a man of perfect control 


_ of his feelings, and seldom ever showed anger; was kind- 


° 


hearted, social and companionable with those he liked, 
never contentious, or openly resented an insult. His neigh- 
bors nsed to complain about losing wood, and other small 
things, and were not backward in telling Dickey he stole 
them, which was generally turned off witha laugh as being 
ajoke. He was very indulgent to those who owed him, 
his boarders and guests frequently leaving without paying 
their bills; but he always had money when needed, though 
he was slack in paying his debts, and it was with some a 
mystery how he kept up his house. 

One stormy winter evening a well-dressed young man 
eame to Dickey’s with a pair of fine horses. At a late hour 
that night two other men came to the hotel, making in- 
quiries for a man and horses of like description. The se- 
quel showed that these animals were two celebrated race 
horses. The young man was arrested, and after a trial was 
bound over by the magistrate under a heavy bond. ‘There 
being no jail at Fairfield at that time, and the young man 
not being able to give security, it was determined to take 
him to some other county for safe keeping. It being late 
in the day before the trial was finished, it was concluded 
not to start with the prisoner till the next day, and that he 
might not get away, four trusty men were appointed to 
guard him. The prisoner had been lodged on a pallet in 
the closet under the stairs. The only door to the closet 

12 
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opened into the parlor, and that night the guard staid in 


bes 


the parlor and sat up all night, but, to pass-off the time, en- 


gaged in playing cards. That he mivht not be disturbed 
in his sleep, the prisoner requested that the door might be 
closed, which was granted. The next morning, when the 
guard came to look for their prisoner, they found the 
chamber door open, the broad step in the stairs taken up, 
and the prisoner and the best horse gone. It was evident 
the young man could not have effected his escape without 
help, and it was noticed that after he was gone Dickey was 
flush with money, but as to who helped him there were 
many surmises, but no proof. 

Dickey was always forward in condemning the evil acts 
of others and in bringing wrong-doers to justice. At one 
time Matthew Sparlock, a reputed manufacturer of dies and 
spurious coins, had been arrested and brought to this hotel. 
While the officer was waiting to give him an opportunity 
to get bail, Dickey, not supposing Sparlock was within his 
hearing, commenced denouncing him in the most bitter 
terms. Sparlock listened to his remarks a short time, then 
advanced to his view, and remarked: ‘ Dicky, won’t you 
lend me your button-molds?” Dickey apparently would 
not have been more alarmed had some one shot at him with 
a deadly weapon, and immediately left the crowd, and was 
not seen any more till after Sparlock left. An explanation 
to this sudden change in Dickey’s bearing was sought, when 
it was ascertained that Sparlock at a previous date had 
made for Dickey a set of dies for making spurious coins. 

At one time Dickey had a large number of visitors, and 
his provisions were rather short. .A man from the country 
came into town with a parcel of chickens to sell, for which 
he wanted the money, and offered to sell them to Dickey, 
but he not being able to pay for them at the time did not 
get them. When the countryman had done bantering with 
Dickey, he offered them to John Ratliff, who was the keep. 
er of a grocery store, and at the time under the influence of 
liquor, and had been standing by while Dickey was trying 
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to purchase the chickens. Ratliff and the farmer soon 
made a trade, and after Ratliff had bought the chickens he 
divided them into two equal parts, and, coming up to Dickey, 
in the presence of his guests, said: “By G—d, sir,—here, 
IT give you one-half of these chickens, sir. I know you are 
just waiting to see who would buy them and where they 
would be put, so that you could go to-night and steal them, 
for these gentlemen have got to have something for supper 
and breakfast, and you have not got a d—n thing to feed 
them with, and cannot get it unless you steal it, so just take 
one-half of these and let the other alone, for I am going to 
have some company and want some chickens myself, sir; 
so just take them and let the others alone, for you know 
_you are an old thief, stealing everything you can get hold 
of.” And having thus addressed Dickey, threw down the 
chickens at his feet, and Dickey, laughing, gathered them 
up and carried them away. But Ratliff afterwards claimed 
that Dickey was not satisfied with one-half of the chickens, 
and insisted that in order to feed his company he had to 
have more chickens, and came in the night and stole those 
he had reserved for himself. 

In the spring of 1842, for the purpose of getting rid of 
some old debts which were hanging over him where he 
came from, Dickey filed his petition in bankruptcy, and in 
due course of time got his discharge. But immediately 
after commencing proceedings in bankruptcy, he tore away 
the log part of his house, bought an addition to his lot, and 
commenced the erection of a new addition to his hotel, a 
building about thirty by forty feet on the ground and two 
stories high, an enterprise of such an extent that but few 
persons in those days undertook in Iowa. But Dickey was 
ambitious, and the house, in due course of time, was 
finished. 

Many wondered, after having sworn that he had surren- 
dered all the property he possessed for the payment of his 
debts, how he got the means to erect so extensive a house, 
but none of his creditors saw fit to make this inquiry, and 
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where the money came from was known to none but him- 
self. The front part of the upper story of the house was 
finished off into a dancing hall —the back part into bed- 
rooms. After the house was finished, on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1843, the hall was dedicated by one of the largest and 
most brilliant parties that at that time had ever been held 
in this part of lowa. — 

In the latter part of the summer of 1842 there was a horse 
race at Fairfield between a celebrated horse owned by Or- 
son Kinsman, of Brighton, and a young horse owned by 
Jonathan Dyer, who lived about three miles south of Fair- 
field, commonly knewn as the “ Dyer colt.” The expec- 
tation that this would be an interesting match brought a 
large number of sporting men to witness the race. This 
was the first time the Dyer colt had ever been matched 
against a regular race horse, and he succeeded in winning. 
About the time the race was over two men came up on 
horseback, and hitched their horses in front of the hotel. 
One was riding a large, strong, well-made horse, which, 
from every appearance, was more suitable for a dray horse 
than the course; the other rode a small pony. The men 
were rather coarsely dressed, with small bundles fastened 
behind their saddles, and had every appearance of travel- 
ers. After the race was over, there was a large collec- 
tion of men assembled at the hotel, and the friends of the 
Dyer colt were very jubilant at the result of the race. 


Jacob L. Sears, a prominent man from the western part 


sect sioees 


of this county, proposed to bet three hundred dollars that 


the Dyer colt could beat any horse in Iowa. This remark 
coming to the ears of the strangers, one of them evident- 
ly became interested, and in a low-toned, drawling voice, 
as though half in sport and half in earnest, remarked :— 
“ Stranger, I will take that bet.” 
Sears replied: “Where is the horse you propose to 
run?” 


The traveler answered: “That horse hitched to the 
post.” ; 
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At first the attention of the spectators was turned to 


_ the man, and then to the horse with earnest looks, as 


if the inquiry was being made in their minds, whether 


the man was drunk or a fool. 


After attracting the attention of the bystanders a few 
moments, the stranger said: ‘May be you think I have 
not got the money,” and pulled out of his pocket a large 


roll of bank bills. 


The attention was then turned towards Sears, to see 


what he would do. Sears eyed the stranger closely, and 
apparently come to the conclusion in his own mind that he 
could make the stranger decline to bet, and pulled oat his 
money. But the stranger did not decline. The wager was 
made, and the stakes were placed in a third party’s hands. 

This large, clumsy-looking horse proved to be a regularly 
trained race horse, able to beat nearly every horse with 
whom he was matched, and belonged to the Freeland Broth- 
ers, who at that time were quite noted in the west, and 
made sporting their business. There were five persons in 
their party, and they had camped a short distance from 
town, and sent these two men ahead to accomplish the very 
thing they had done. The Freelands had a fine stud of 
race horses, fitted to run from a quarter to a four-mile race. 
They staid in the vicinity all the fall; went up. into 
the Indian country with their horses at the time of the 
treaty at which the Indians sold their land, and were said 
to have taken away with them a large amount of money. 
While in the Indian country they kept their horses at the 
stables of William Phelps. 

The man who rode the big horse into town was James 
Drake, a person of curious composition ; by trade he was a 
blacksmith, but little inclined to follow that business. He 
was a ventriloquist, a sleight-of-hand performer, sung comic 
songs, and played on the fiddle; always apparently happy 
and in good humor, full of fun, and gave lip and amusement 
to any crowd he might chance to be in, and always ready to 
make a bet. Drake went up into the Indian country with 
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the Freelands, where he met with Phelps, who was some- 
thing of Drake’s turn, worked himself into his good graces, 
and through his influence got the appointment of black- 
smith for the Indians, a position in which he received good 
pay and had but little to do. Phelps at that time lived on 
the banks of the Des Moines, about three miles below Ot- 
tumwa, and had charge of an Indian trading house, and 
kept several persons in his employ. 

In the fall of 1842 a company of United States dragoons, 
commanded by Capt. James Allen, were stationed near 
Phelps’s trading house, and remained there all of the follow- 
ing winter. Barracks were built for the men and stables 
for their horses, and for a while Phelps’s trading post was 
quite a noted place. 

Phelps had, in his younger days, been captain of asteam- 
boat, but had quit that business, and, with his family, 
moved to this pointto engage in trade with the Indians; and 
there was living in his family Miss Eliza Langford, a sister 
of Mrs. Phelps. Miss Langford was good looking, neat in 
her person, fascinating in her manner, coquettish in her 
turn, and wherever she went attracted attention. 

In the fall of 1841 there came to Dickey’s hotel, from 
Springfield, Illinois, a young man by the name of Evan 
Butler. Butler was a man of genteel appearance, from 
an influential family, and of a popular turn, and he soon got 
employment as a clerk in a store. In his political senti- 
ments he was a whig. While in the store he became ac- 
quainted all over the county, and made many warm friends. 
The next summer he became a candidate for recorder, and 
although the democrats had a large majority in the county, 
Butler was elected, and entered upon the duties of his 
office. 

Butler became acquainted with Miss Langford, and paid 
his addresses to her. Drake being at the agency, where 
young ladies were scarce, was in the habit of whiling away 
his leisure evenings in her company; and there sprang up 
a spirited contest between Drake and Butler for her favors, 
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and she made manifestations of showering down the rains 
of her love upon each when in her presence, and led each 
to believe he had the strongest hold upon her affections. 
Things thus coursed along till Butler proposed marriage, 
and received in return plighted vows, and it was agreed 
that the time and place for the marriage should be the 22d 
of February at the ball which was to come off at Fairfield. 
On his way home, Butler stopped at Smart’s, the Indian in- 
terpreter, who lived near the agency and entertained trav- 
_elers, where he met with Drake and told him of the engage- 
ment, and that they were going to be married at the ball. 
Drake tauntingly replied: “I will bet you fifty dollars you 
don’t.” To which Butler said: “I will take that bet,” and 
. accompanied the saying by exhibiting fifty dollars. “Enough 
said,” replied Drake, putting his hand into his pocket and 
pulling out fifty dollars, and the stakes were deposited in 
the hands of Smart. 

At that time pleasure carriages were very scarce; most 
of the traveling was done on horseback or in farm wag- 
ons. At the proper time, Butler procured a pair of fine 
horses, mounted one with a side-saddle, and with his horses 
started for Phelps’s. When he got there he found Drake 
with like means of conveyance, ready to take Miss Langford 
to the ball. And now came a spirited contest as to who 
should escort Miss Langford. As the spirit of ambition 
rose high, and to settle a temporary dispute, Phelps proposed 
to take Miss Langford in his carriage, which was assented 
to by the contendents, and Drake and Butler accompanied 
the carriage as cavaliers. 

- All those living in the Indian country at and near the 
agency were invited to this dance, and prominent among 
those who attended were Capt. John Beach, Capt. George 
Wilson; and Capt. James Allen, with quite a number of his 
subordinate officers, Josiah Smart, and Phelps. Beach had 
been educated at the West Point military academy, and 
graduated in 1832; was promoted to the rank of captain in 
the regular army, but his hearing became impaired, which 
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caused him to resign. At that time he held the position of 
agent for the Sac and Fox Indians, which trust he held as 
long as these Indians remained in Iowa. When they moved 
west he resigned his agency and went into the mercantile 
business at Agency City. But his deafness increased upon 
him, which caused him to retire from business. Beach was 
a man whose abilities were such that if it had not been for: 
this misfortune he would have been one of the prominent 
men of the country. Wilson graduated at West Point in 
1830, was promoted to captain, and resigned in 1887; was 
afterwards a member of the Wisconsin legislature, clerk of 
the United States district court for Iowa, and at that time 
had charge of what was called the “‘ Pattern Farm,” in the 
Indian country, made by government to raise produce fur 
and teach the Indians how to cultivate the soil. He after- 
wards surveyed much of the public lands in Iowa and Wis- 
consin; was appointed register of the land office at Fair- 
field, and after he left the land office went to Missouri and 
engaged in banking. Allen graduated at West Point in 
1829; was a classmate of Charles Mason and Robert E. Lee 
—the former was the first chief justice of Iowa, and the lat- 
ter became the commander-in-chief of the southern forces 
in the rebellion. He was a man of small stature, but of a 
natural military turn, and very popular with his men. He 
was commissioned captain of a company of dragoons in 
1837. In 1842, at the time of the treaty, his company was 
ordered to Iowa, aud remained near the agency till the 
spring of 1848, when they were stationed at Fort Des Moines, 
and remained in Iowa till 1846. On the breaking out of 
the Mexican war he raised a body of troops from the Mor- 
mon emigrants on the western slope of Iowa, generally 
known as the “ Mormon Battalion,” of which he was com- 
missioned Jieutenant colonel. But he did not long enjoy 
the honors of his promotion, for he was taken sick on his 
way to New Mexico, and died at Fort Leavenworth on the 
23d of August, 1846. Josiah Smart had for a long time 
been interpreter for the Sac and Fox Indians. At this time 
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_he lived in a large log house, with two rooms below and 
_ two above, situated near the agency house. He had quite 
a large farm made on the Indian lands, and kept teams and 
hands to work it. He had taken for his wife an Indian 
- 8quaw, and was the father of two half-breed children — two 
little girls, both smart, good looking, and interesting in their 
_ manner, and he took great pains to give them a good edu- 
cation. He was the owner of two negro slave women, whom 
_ he kept to do his domestic work. His house was open for 
_ the entertainment of those who visited the agency, and the 
traveler always found at his house hospitable receptions. 
_ He remained in Iowa as long as the Sacs and Foxes staid 
here, and when they left he followed them to their home 
west of the Missouri. He died in the winter of 1856-7, 
and though he spent most of his days in the society of the 
untutored savage, and took for his bosom companion a 
woman of the western wilds, yet it was said of him by one 
who well knew him,—‘‘ He was one of the noblest men 
ever born.” 

Everybody in the vicinity in the habit of engaging in such 
amusements were at this ball. Prominent among the num- 
_ ber was John W. Ross. Ross was the son of the late Wm. 

Ross, at that time the register in the land office. Col. Ross 

and family were natives of Virginia, and were possessed of 

the manners and feelings of the first blood of that old state, 
where they resided till the spring of 1841, when the Colonel 
received the appointment of register in the land office, and 
afterwards became a resident of Fairfield. The two Miss 
Jewetts were there, beautiful and interesting girls, the 
daughters of John and David Jewett, who were the first set- 
tlers in Libertyville. They made claims in the middle of 
this large prairie when there was not a family living within 
ten miles of them, and on account of their isolated position 
this point for many years was called “ The Colony.” An- 
drew J. Davis, from Keosauqua, with the beautiful Miss 
Alvira Weir, were in attendance. Davis at that time was 
quite a young man, had just commenced business as a mer- 
13 
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chant, and became extensively known as a business man. 
Miss Weir was a girl of medium size, well formed, snow- 


white skin, with flush cheeks, a keen, piercing, black eye, — 


long, curling black hair, which she generally wore loosely 
hanging over her shoulders, was well educated, had many 
admirers, and was generally regarded as the “ belle of the 
west,” and on account of her curly hair she was commonly 
known by the sobriquet of “ Miss Curly.” Drake contrib- 
uted to the music for the occasion, and was master of cere- 
monies. 

Capt. Beach, with Miss Langford for his partner, who 
was gaily attired for her nuptials, led off in the dance. 
The Captain, trained in military drill and the West Point 
hop, made a graceful appearance. Next was Phelps, with 
Mrs. Smart for his partner. Phelps was.a man about five 
feet high, and weighed about two hundred and fifty, but for 
a jump or a foot-race there were but few who could beat 
him, and he moved nimbly and gracefully over the floor. 
Mrs. Smart was a woman of medium size, well proportioned, 
and straight as an arrow, her long black hair tastefully done 
up; her dress, neatly fitted to her person, though plain, was 
probably the most costly of any one in the compamy; 
though raised in uncivilized life, and unable to engage im 
social chat, she gracefully went through the evolutions of 
the dance, spun across the floor like a top, and attracted 
general admiration. The first floor was filled up mostly 
by those from the agency, and the United States uniform 
showed forth brilliantly. The dance commenced in splen- 
dor, and joyfully and merrily went on. 

But in a log cabin near by there was, that night, a scene 
of sorrow and sadness. Dobney Bragg, a young man of 
much promise a few months previous, had got married, and, 
with his young bride, left the parental roof and the associa- 
tions of his youth and came to the new country, among en- 
tire strangers, to shape his own course in the journey of 
life. Bragg and his young wife had made their calculations 
to attend this ball, but a few days before it came off he was 
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_ taken down violently sick with what was called the “ winter 
_ fever,” and as nearly everbody wished to attend the ball, 
there was no one to watch by his bedside but his wife and 
myself. Dr. J. C. Ware was his physician, and that even- 
_ ing went to the dance. Medicine had failed to have its de- 
_ sired effect, and his fever increased with alarming fierceness, 
_and about ten o’clock I went to the ball-room for the doc- 
tor. 

When I entered the room, the doctor was on the floor 

- engaged in a cotillion. I took a seat near one of the bed- 
room doors; the door was a little ajar. I had been here 
but a short time when my attention was attracted by an 

_ earnest conversation within. In the bedroom was Miss 

_ Langford, seated near the corner of the room next to the 

_ door. In the opposite part of the room, leaning against the 
jam of the window, was Drake. Resting his arm on the 
post of the bedstead stood young Butler, earnestly pressing 
his claims for Miss Langford’s hand in marriage; while 
Drake remained in his position with an apparent thought- 
ful, downcast look, but had little to say. Now was a criti- 
cal time in the events of life. Miss Langford was tad 
undecided whose hand to prefer. 

The cotillion was over, the music had stopped, and every 
one was seated, waiting in a speculative suspense for the 
bridal parties to appear, to show which of the gallants was 
the favored one. Just at this critical moment a voice was 
heard, apparently coming from the adjoining room, resem- 
bling in tone the voice of Phelps: “ Don’t take Butler—he 
has the .’? This surprised Butler, and stopped his 
entreaties; and Miss Langford, after a searching look at 
both of her suitors (not suspecting the voice came from 
Drake), slowly arose from her seat, advanced towards 
Drake, took his-hand, and they, arm-in-arm, came into the 
ball-room. Poor Butler followed in the rear, and took his 
position in the opposite part of the room from the doomed 
couple. 

The marriage ceremonies commenced. Whei they came 
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to the part, “You promise to take this man for your 
lawful husband,” &., a tremor came over Miss Langford’s 
person, and she made an effort to unloose the grasp of 
Drake’s hand; but this was not accomplished—he held her 
fast. This produced a deep sensation among the specta- 
tors, and every one was in a.breathless silence to see the 
result. The countenance of Butler lighted up with brilliant 
hopes. But after a moment’s pause she became calm, re- 
laxed her effort to sever the grasp, and firmly answered the 
question in the affirmative, and Miss Langford and Drake 
were pronounced husband and wife. A few moments after, 
Smart advanced, congratulated Drake, and gave him the 
hundred dollars bet, which Drake, with a pleasing smile, 
quietly put in his vest pocket. 

After a few moments spent in receiving congratulations, 
they wheeled from their positions into place for a cotillion. 
The set was soon made up, and the dance went merrily on 
with the married belle. 

As soon as the dance commenced, Butler disappeared 
from the room, and was missing. Dr. Ware started for the 
sick room, and in a short time after I followed. Just as I 
turned the corner to go to Bragg’s house, I heard the low 
mutterings of some one. I stopped to listen, and soon dis- 
covered in the rear of the hotel, seated on a log, young But- 
ler, soliloquizing thus: “Oh! God! sad I feel! sad Iam! 
My bright hopes of the future have been blasted—and in a 
way I little thought of, and by one whom I adored and 
worshipped — Miss Langford. T thought her the best, the 
noblest, of her sex. With her smiles I was happy; had she 
given me her hand and heart, as she vowed she would, then 
I could have braved the rough paths of life, and bid defiance 
to the frowns of the world. But I have been deceived; my 
prospects of the future are blasted; life to me is now a bur- 
den; I wish I was out of the world. But did Miss Lang- 
ford intend, did she purpose to deceive me? Though she has 
given her hand to another, I cannot but think she loved 
me — that she did intend to fulfill her promise. But that 
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Phelps —that scoundrel of a Phelps—he caused my dis- 
appointment. Why should he have interfered? He is the 
most contemptible of men — lurking in silent obscurity to 
hear our talk, and then, at that critical moment, speak — 
and speak falsely — lie about me, and bemean me. I will 
have revenge, sweet revenge — but on whom ?— not Miss | 
Langford ? — no!— but on the scoundrel Phelps. But then 

_—can I forgive Miss Langford? She has wronged me—_ 
she has deceived me! Poor, fickle woman—lI have not the 
heart to do her harm; she is a woman, and that shall shield 
her from my vengeance — oh!! Woman — what is she? 
she is an angel or a devil! —she can make man’s home a 
heaven, ora hell!” 

y ~ the eae to win the hand of Miss Lauetord’s was a sad 
disappointment to Butler; his pride was wounded, his am- 
bition checked. His friends noticed a sudden change in his 
bearing; he dwindled and drooped. Being naturally of 
weak lungs, consumption fastened upon him with its strong 
hold, and in less than a year he bid adieu to the sorrows 
and disappointments of this world, and his remains were 
consigned to the silent grave. 

After listening to Butler’s tale, I went back to the bed of 
the sick man. The doctor carefully examined his patient, 

_ehanged his medicine, and, after a little delay, went back to 
the dance. I staid by the bed of the sick man, closely watch- 
ing the effects of the medicine, but instead of getting better 
he grew worse, so much so that I became alarmed, and about 
two o’clock in the morning I went again to the ball-room 
for the doctor. At this time, instead of the merry dance, 
there was excitement, noise, and confusion. On this even- 
ing Miss Weir was robed in her best attire, and attracted 
the special attention and admiration of all present. She was 
decidedly the star of the occasion, and there was quite a 
rivalry for her hand as a partner in the dance. John W. 
Ross sought this honor, but for some reason she did not 
feel disposed to favor his wishes, and-to his request she told 
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him she was too tired to dance at that set, when the follow- 
ing colloquy ensued : — 

Ross.—* I bespeak you for the next set.” 

Miss Weir.—« For that set I am engaged.” 

R.—* Then for the next set?” 

W.—-“ For that I am engaged aiso.” 

R.—< For the next? ” 

W.—<I am engaged.” 

' R.— “For the next? ” 

W.—< I am engaged.” 

Ross, thinking she intended to slight him, pettishly re- 
plied: “I presume, madam, by that time you and your 
partner will want to go to bed,” and wheeled upon his heel 
and left. 

To this tart repartee Miss Weir took exceptions, and be- 
came very indignant at the treatment received. She made 
known her grievances to her gallant, Davis, and he imme- 
diately, in the ball-room, took Ross to task for his imperti- 
nence. At this Ross’s Virginia blood was heated up, and 
this little punctilio made a fearful break in the joviality of 
the evening. The ladies were frightened, the men became 
excited, and there was a fair prospect of serious conse- 
quences; but by the interposition of mutual friends, due 
apologies were made, the difficulty settled, and the merri- 
ment of the evening went joyfully on. 

As soon as I could, I procured Dr. Ware and Dr. Spencer 
Crary, and returned to the sick man. The doctors careful- 
ly examined the patient and then retired for consultation. 
When they returned they gave him more active medicine, 
and after a short stay returned to the ball-room. The doc- 
tors intimated to their patient that he might not get well. 
At this information he rallied, with all the power his feeble 
condition would permit, and, casting an anxious look at the 
companion of his bosom, exclaimed: ‘ Oh, my wife! what 
will become of you if I die! I can’t leave you —I won’t 
leave you! I won’t die —I will get well!” Expressions of 
this kind were frequently uttered in deep agony. At his 
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/ 
bedside could be heard the music of the dance, which before 
taking sick he had made his arrangements to attend, the 
thought of which, with the music, seemed to buoy up his 
sinking spirits. About four o’clock the ball broke up, the 
“music ceased, and the tramp of feet were heard in the 
streets. He remarked, “ The ball is over,’”? which were 
the last words he spoke, and he rapidly began to sink. I 
took hold of his arm to feel his pulse, which flickered faint- 
er and fainter till it could be felt no more. He rolled up 
his eyes, gave one final struggle, and his spirit was 
gone. His young wife fixed a long, steady gaze upon his 
lifeless body, then threw herself upon the bed, clasped her 
arms around his neck, applied sweet kisses to his pallid 
cheeks, and poured a shower of burning tears over his face. 
“The scene was most affecting. His wife and myself staid 
by his bedside alone till daylight appeared. I then got help, 
and his body was duly cared for. 
Thus was spent, in Fairfield, the night of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1843. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF POTTAWATTAMIE OOUNTY., 


BY D. C. BLOOMER, 


(Continued from page 53.) 


HE beginning of the year 1871 was marked by the 
18 assemblage, during the first week in January, of a 
farmers’ institute at the court house in Council Bluffs. It 
was said to have been the second meeting of the kind ever 
held in the country, and was attended by President Welch 
and several of the professors in the state agricultural col- 
lege, and also by a large number of the farmers in the 
county. The exercises consisted of addresses, lectures, and 
discussions on questions connected with farming and stock 
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raising. During the session of the institute, a very interesting — 


lecture on flowers was delivered by the Rev. H. P. Roberts, 
pastor of the Congregational church. 
The market reports at this time for produce placed wheat 


satiehe siete d cs 


at 85 to 55 cents; corn and oats, each 25 cents; and barley, — 


35 to 50 cents per bushel. Dressed hogs, $6.50, and flour 
$2.75 per hundred. 

The first meeting of the board of supervisors under the 
new law convened in the court house January 3d, 1871. 
On drawing for term of service, Robert Percival drew for 
one year, A. M. Battelle for two, and Joseph P. Blake for 
three years. A. M. Battelle was appointed chairman. 
The regular routine business of the board was dispatched 
and satisfactory settlements with county officers made. In 
obedience to a peremptory mandamus from the United 
States Distrit Court, a tax of one mill was levied to pay off 
the Durant judgment, obtained for interest due on railroad 
bonds. The resolution passed by the old board, exempting 
the lands of the Burlington & Missouri Railroad from taxa- 
tion, was rescinded. The expense of supporting the poor 
for six months ending December 31, 1870, was reported at 
$3,388.26, for which county warrants to the amount of 
$5,149.54 were issued. Samuel Haas, Thomas Officer, and 
Robert Percival were appointed directors of the poor for the 
ensuing year, and this class of expenditure was thenceforth 
placed on a cash basis, greatly to the satisfaction of tax- 


payers. The total expenditure for the poor during tne year » 


1870 was $13,594.00. 

The first term of the United States District Court in 
Council Bluffs was opened at the court house on the 18th of 
January, Judge J. M. Love presiding, W. G. Crawford 
clerk, W. F. Sapp district attorney, and G. W. Clark mar: 
shal. A large number of grand and petit jurors were in 
attendance from the counties in the western part of the 
state, and a good deal of public interest was manifested in 
the proceedings of the court, which continued in session for 
about ten days. Thomas Officer was foreman of the grand 
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jury. A number of prominent attorneys from other po 
_of the state were present. 

The Avoca Delta, a weekly newspaper published at the 
village of Avoca, made its first appearance in J anuary — 
C. V. Gardner and T. Ledwich, editors. It was republican 
in politics, but largely devoted to local affairs, and the ad- 
-vancement of the interests of the eastern part of the county. 
It passed into the hadds of Mr. J. C. Adams before the end 

_of the year. 

The Northwestern Odd Fellow, a monthly publication of 
sixteen pages, devoted to the interests of Odd Fellowship, 
was commenced in January, and continued to be issued 
during this and the following year— W. R. Vaughn, pub- 

_lisher; D. C. Bloomer, editor. 

Early in February, a public meeting of a number of the 
leading citizens was held at the Ogden House, for the pur- 
pose of consultation in reference to the best means of pro- 
curing the location of ‘the machine shops of the Chilicothe 
railroad in Council Bluffs. At that time, the prospects for 
the road seemed very good. General Hammond, its presi- 

dent, was present, and took part in the proceedings, which 
finally resulted in the appointment of a committee to confer 
with him on the subject. Other meetings were held in 
reference to the same proposal by the workingmen’s asso- 
ciation, and as work was then rather scarce, it was proposed 
as one means of furnishing laborers with employment. No 
practical results from these meetings followed, and the road 
itself has not been built. 

An amusing scene occurred on the streets of the city one 
day in the latter part of February. Quite a number of per- 
sons were finding fault with the mayor (Palmer) for the bad 
condition of the street crossings. He thereupon offered to 
furnish any of the parties complaining with shovels and pay 
each one two dollars to work until six o’clock in cleaning 
them. Two of the parties, G. F. Wright, a prominent law- 
yer, and officer E. W. Jackson, promptly accepted the offer, 
but insisted upon the money oe put up. This was done, 
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whereupon they started out with the shovels, and kept at 
the job until fourteen crossings were cleaned, when each 
pocketed his two dollars. 


hoe eens 


On the first of February, a statement was published by — 
E. B. Bowman, county auditor, from which it appears that — 
the whole amount of county warrants issued during the year — 


1870 for all purposes was $81,656.07, and the whole amount 
of outstanding warrants on the Ist of January, 1871, was 
$25,917.60. The amount of uncollected taxes on the same 
day was stated at $42,185.49. 

The 22d of February this year was one of the busiest days 
ever seen in Council Bluffs. It was the day fixed for the 
drawing of Jefferies’ gift enterprise and musical jubilee, 
which had been advertised far and wide over the country, 


aud for which thousands of tickets had been sold. Every © 


railroad train came in loaded, and by one o’clock, when the 
musical festivals began, there must have been at least three 
thousand ticket-holders on the ground. The three large 
halls of the city were thrown open for their accommodation, 
in each of which bands of instrumental music were located, 


and entertained the audience for several hours, both in the © 


afternoon and evening. The drawing itself was postponed, 
for reasons which seemed perfectly satisfactory to all. It 
came off about two weeks later, when personal and real 
property to the value of some eight or ten thousand dollars 
were distributed among the fortunate holders of tickets. 
The whole number of tickets sold had been about twenty 


thousand, at one dollar each. Mr. Jefferies paid over two | 


per cent (four hundred dollars) of the value of the tickets 
sold to the Daughters of Rebecea, for distribution among 
the poor of the city—a trust which was carefully and faith- 
fully performed by them. ; 

The annual school report in Council Bluffs this spring 
(March), showed the total receipts of the year to have been 
$70,360.31, and the expenditures, $65,767.14. The amount 
expended on the high school building and lots was $41,610.62. 
Twenty-three teachers were reported to be engaged in the 
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_ schools, with one thousand two hundred and thirteen pupils 
in attendance. The high school had been organized in 


three departments during the year, and held its sessions in 


the new high school building, which was reported to be 


‘ai to 


completed, with the exception of the mansard story. At. 
the annual election, J. B. Rue, Thomas Officer, and D. C. 
Bloomer were elected directors, and a total tax of six mills 
_on the dollar was voted for school house purposes, and to 


_ pay off existing indebtedness. 


The Public School Library Association was organized in 
April, and a board of directors elected. A large and valu- 


_ able donation of books was made to it by Horace Everett, 


and the pupils of the high school also added their excellent 
collection to its shelves. During this year, the library was 
kept at the high school building, but has subsequently been 
removed to the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, where it is largely resorted to by the reading public, 
considerable additions being made to its list of books from 
time to time. 

The city election this spring was not contested exclusively 
on party grounds. The old candidates for mayor made a 
third race for the office, and the majority was small, as it 
had been at the two preceding elections. The following 
were elected: Mayor, D. C. Bloomer; treasurer, William 
Groneweg; recorder, F. A. Burke; city marshal, B. A. 
Burghardt; assessor, David De Vol; aldermen — W. 5S. 
Quick, E. L. Shugart, Thomas Tostevin, W. H. M. Pusey, 
J. P. Casady, James Fenlon. One of the first acts of the 
new council was to make the city marshal chief of police, 
and transfer the collection of the city taxes to the county 
treasurer. 

In August the electors of the city voted to issue bonds to 
the amount of $25,000, to meet accruing bonded indebted- 
ness, and at the same time refused to issue bonas to meet 
the floating indebtedness cf the city. 

The first annual commencement of the Council Bluffs 
high school was held on June 29th, when two young ladies 
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and two young gentlemen received the highest honors of © 


the institution. The exercises were highly interesting, and 


were attended by a large assemblage of citizens. The pub- — 


lic schools of the city had now reached a high degree of ex- 
cellence, and were a source of honest pride to all connected 
with them. 
_ The Rev. W. R. Chamberlain, pastor of the Unitarian 
society, resigned his charge in January, and removed to 
Dabudne: 

In April a Sandig School convention was held in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, at which delegates were present from several 
western counties. Thomas Elder presided, and it continued 
its session for several days. Among those present from 
abroad, were D. L. Moody, of Chicago, and Dr. Vincent, of 
New York. 

A St. Patrick’s Benevolent Association was organized in 
May, and started its existence with about fifty members. 

A Catholic fair, held in May, proved highly successful, 
and realized a large sum of money for the benefit of the 
church. There was an exciting contest over a cane that 
was offered to the most popular railroad superintendent. 
It was awarded to 8S. 8. Stevens, of the Northwestern, who 
received two thousand seven hundred and sixty-three votes, 
to one thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine for all 
others. 

The annual convention of the Episcopal Church in Iowa 
was held in Council Bluffs this year, for the first time, com- 
mencing on the 30th of May. The bishop of the diocese, 
together with about thirty clergymen, and a larger number 

_ of lay delegates, were in attendance. The ordinary busi- 
ness of the diners was harmoniously transacted, the only 
event of much interest transpiring beyond the regular rou- 
tine being a discussion on a proposition to strike the word 
“male” from the qualifications of voters at church elec- 
tions. After a short debate, it was laid over, by a close 
vote, to the next convention, when it was defeated. Inter- 
esting religious services were held at the evening sessions 
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_ of the convention, at one of whith a sum of money was 
raised sufficient to place a supply of prayer books in the 
state penitentiary. 
The district court, at its June session, was largely occu- 
_ pied with criminal business. The grand jury was in session 
_ during the whole term, and found a large number of indict- 
ments. George Richards was convicted of an outrageous 
_ offence upon a little girl only eleven years of age, and was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for six years. The most: im- 
_ portant civil case was that of Ida P. Cary vs. Charles Baughn, 
involving the title to a large amount of valuable property in 
the eastern part of the city of Council Bluffs. The plaintiff 
claimed the property as the only daughter and heir at law 
of Stephen T. Cary, who died in 1855. The defendant de- 
rived his title from the widow of Cary, who claimed it 
under a will in which all the property of the deceased was 
devised to her; but the will was executed in the state of 
Indiana, before the property in dispute had been acquired, 
and. before the birth of the plaintiff. Testimony was intro- 
duced on the trial to show that the will had been re-pub- 
lished just previous to the testator’s death, and the jury 
gave a verdict for the defendant, which, however, was set 
aside by the supreme court. The court adjourned after 
being in session nearly four weeks, leaving unfinished more 
than half the business on the docket. 

In June the Iowa State Dental Association assembled at 
the Ogden House. A number of the members from differ- 
ent parts of the state were in attendance, and the business 
was harmoniously and satisfactorily transacted.. Dr. E. I. 
Woodbury was elected president for the next year. 

In June the Rev. H. P. Roberts resigned the charge of 
the Congregational Church in Council Bluffs, and about the 
same time the Rev. John Chamberlain resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s (Episcopal) Church. The latter was suc- 
ceeded in December by the Rev. T. J. Brookes, and the 
former, about the same time, by the Rev. H.8. Forrest. 

A Presbyterian Church was organized at. Walnut Station 
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on Sunday, August 20th, by the Rev. George R. Carroll, 
district missionary; from Council Bluffs, assisted by Rev. 
Ed. 8. Scott, of Princeton Seminary. 

The annual appointment of teachers in the public schools 


this year excited a great deal of interest. The number of © 


applicants was quite large, and the friends of one lady who 
failed to be re-appointed to her old position, presented q 
numerously signed petition to the school board, asking for 
her reinstatement in the schools. At the same time, the 
Times newspaper took up her case, and severely denounced 
the president of the board and his family, for alleged unfair 
interference in the matter. All its charges were declared 
to be unfounded by the other members of the board, as well 
as by the parties specially assailed, and there the subject 
was left; but the incident aroused a great deal of ill feeling 
at the time, as well as newspaper discussion. 

The delegates to the political state conventions appointed 
this year were as follows: Democratic—J. P. Casady, 
Robert Percival, B. F. Montgomery, and David Dunkel; 
republican — C. V. Gardner, A. E. Steinmetz, L. Kirscht, 
S. H. Craig, L. W. Ross, and E. A. Street. The latter were 
instructed to urge the nomination of J. H. Keatley for lieu- 
tenant governor. 

The republican convention for the ninth senatorial district 
was held in Council Bluffs, June 30th, at which John Y. 
Stone, of Mills county, was nominated, receiving eleven 
votes, to four for Webster Eaton. 

The democratic county convention was held the last of 
August, and placed the following candidates in nomination: 
Representative, Robert Percival; treasurer, Vigo Badollet; 
auditor, K. B. Bowman; sheriff, George Doughty; recorder, 
J.C. Turk; coroner, Sam. Paine; surveyor, J. T. Brod- 
beck; superintendent, W. W. Gardner; supervisors—S. G. 
Underwood, Wm. Mewhirter, and Thomas French. The 
republican candidates were as follows: Representative, John 
Bereshim; treasurer, John W. Chapman; auditor, John 
Bennett; sheriff, Philip Armour; recorder, E. P. Brown ; 
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coroner, S. W. Baker; surveyor, E. W. Davenport; super- 
5 intendent, G. L. Jacobs; supervisors —J. R. Reed, Simon 
- Wright, and J. C. Layton. 
_ Boch’s garden and park, in the eastern part of the city, 
_ had for several years been a noted place of resort on Sun- 
days for the German population of Council Bluffs. This 
_ year, new attractions were added to it, and it became more 
popular than ever with that class of citizens who believed 
_ in spending the day usually set apart for religious worship, 
in what was claimed to be innocent amusements. Horn’s 
park, in the western part of the city, was also opened to the 
_ public this season, and soon became a popular place of re- 
sort. Bands of music were commonly in attendance at both 
places on Sunday, and the sale of beer was carried on openly 
by the proprietors. This was in direct violation of an 
_ ordinance of the city, which forbids its sale on Sunday at 
- any place within the city limits. The mayor made various 
attempts to enforce the ordinance, and to close drinking 
saloons generally, but did not meet with very marked suc- 
cess. Both parks have continued to increase in popularity 
in subsequent years, and their business is but seldom, or 
“never, interfered with by the city authorities. 

On the 20th of March, $1,000 of the bonds voted, in 1868, 
for the Union Pacific Railroad Company, were issued, and 
applied to the payment for the right of way across a part of 
section 34, in the western part of the city, a receipt being 
issued for the same, bearing date on that day, by the chief 
engineer in charge of the company. 

On the 6th of July, G. M. Dodge, the chairman of the 
bridge committee, in a written communication to the mayor, 
called upon the city to procure the right of way for the bal- 
ance of the distance required by the company, as specified 
in the demand made therefor on the 25th of August, 1870, 
by T. E. Sickles, chief engineer. This communication was 
laid before the city council, which authorized the mayor to 
sell the remaining $4,000 of the right of way bonds, and 
apply the proceeds as asked for by the Union Pacific Rail- 
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road Company. This was accordingly done—the bonds — 
were sold, and the money paid over in satisfaction of claims 
for right of way over various lots and tracts of land, ex- © 

tending from the transfer grounds, or the eastern end of the 
graded approach, westward to the Missouri bridge, and for 
which a receipt was duly executed by the proper authority 


to the city, bearing date August 3d. This receipt set forth — | 


that the right of way was procured by said city, in the name 
and for said company, in pursuance of the proposition made 
to it by Baldwin, Everett, and Tostevin, in behalf of the 
city, March 26th, 1868, and accepted by letter of H. S. 
McComb, chairman of the Union Pacifie bridge cominitiee, 
dated December 29th, 1858, and which letter was afterwards 
declared by the board of directors to have been duly author- 
ized by the company. These facts were afterwards held to 
be of a good deal of importance, in connection with the 
questions which sprung up between the city and the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

The work on the Union Pacific bridge went steadily for- 
ward during this year. All the columns were down to the 
rock early in the summer. The iron cylinders were eight 
feet in diameter and fifteen feet long, and each weighed 
sixteen thousand six hundred and fifty pounds. The labor- 
ers were required to work in these tubes for the purpose of 
excavating the earth down to the bed rock, a distance of 
about seventy feet. The pressure of the air necessary to 
keep the inside of the columns free from water was thirty- 

two pounds to the square inch, and this was frequently in- 
ereased to forty and forty-five pounds. It was in this dense 
atmosphere that the men had to work, and the result was 
an abundance of rheumatism and deafness among them, and 
in some few instances death followed. It was found that 
the rock at the bottom had a very smooth and even surface, 
from the constant action, for untold ages, of the sand and 
water on its face. 

The 4th of July was celebrated this year in Council 
Blufts by the fire department. There was the usual proces- 
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sion, in which the firemen made a fine display, their car- 
_viages being handsomely trimmed with flowers. Speeches 
and a dinner at Bock’s garden followed, with dancing and 
- fire-works in the evening. Mr. Guinnella, the chief of the 
_ department, was presented with an elegant belt by its mem- . 
bers. The day was also duly commemorated by considera- 
ble gatherings at Crescent, Hazel Dell, Neola, and Avoca. 
_ On the night of the 28th of July Council Bluffs was visit- 
ed by a terrible storm of wind and rain. Over six inches 
_of water fell to the earth in the course of an hour or two, 

completely deluging the streets, filling up the creek and 
flooding the lower part of the city. Several of the bridges 
were injured, and one or two completely wrecked. The 
_ cellars generally were filled with water along the business 

streets, and a large number of buildings were more a less 
injured. The lightning during the storm was vivid and 
frequent, and several buildings were struck by it. The 
lumber yard of Young & Co. was entirely inundated, the 
water reaching as high as the windows in the office, and 
doing a good deal of damage to the lumber. The Wyom- 
ing and Metropolitan Hotels were badly injured; also, the 
drug store of Foster & Hammond. The total damage to the 
city amounted to several thousand dollars. The storm ex- 
tended into the country, badly washing the fields and 
knocking down the wheat and cqpn. 

Council Bluffs, on the 2d of August, witnessed on its 
streets the singular spectacle of an old, gray-headed man, 
arrayed in what he called ascension robes, with a paper 
crown on his head and a banner in his hand, riding through 
the streets on a mule, accompanied by a band of music and 
a half-dozen deluded followers, and followed by a large 
crowd of men and boys hooting ‘and making fun of the 
affair. This scene was repeated several times during the 
summer. ‘The principal actor in these ludigrous exhibitions 
was named Potter, who was more than half crazed on the 
subject of religion, but who, strange to say, found men will- 
ing to believe in his blasphemous claims to be the Son of 
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God. He died at his residence in the western part of the 
city during the following winter. 


The annual session. of the Iowa Teachers’ Association 


commenced in Council Bluffs on the 29th of August, and 
continued three days. A very large number of teachers, 
presidents and protessors of colleges, the state superinten- 


dent of public instruction, and others interested in the) 
cause of education, were present, and participated in the. 


proceedings. The people of the city generously opened 
their houses for the accommodation of the visitors, and at- 
tended the meetings of the association in large numbers. 
The opening session was held in Dohany Hall, and an ad- 
dress of welcome delivered by Spencer Smith. This was 
responded to by Prof. Fellows, of the State University, and 
then 8, J. Buck read his inaugural address as president of 
the association. The two following days and evenings wert 
occupied with lectures, addresses and debates, including an 
elaborate report by the state superintendent on the condi- 
tion of the schools in Iowa, and an address by President 
Thacher in behalf of the state university. The exercises 
closed with a complimentary supper, given to the associa 
tion by Col. Ross, at the Ogden House. 

Quite a mysterious circumstance occurred this summer in 
a small body of water in the western part of the eity, com- 
monly khown as Spoon Lake. After the big rain which 
occurred on the 28th of July, the lake was found to be 
filled with a multitude of fish never before seen in its 
waters. Some of them were three feet long, and weighed 
twelve pounds. They kept constantly sticking their heads 
out of the water and opening their mouths, as if they want- 
ed air. Many wagon loads were caught and carried off, and 
hundreds that were not thus caught died in the course of a 
few days. How these fish came there was the mystery. 
Some thought the bottom was overflowed during the storm 
and these fish were thus brought into the lake from the 
Missouri river. This, however, did not seem probable, and 
hardly possible,—the general opinion being that there was 
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_ some subterraneous connection between the lake and river 
_ through which the fish passed into the former. 
_ President Grant passed through Council Bluffs on the 
27th of September, and tarried long enough.to enable a 
_ large’ number of citizens to call upon him at the Ogden 
_ House, to which le was taken from the St. Joseph depot in a 
_¢arriage provided for the purpose by the mayor. After 
about an hour’s stay in the city, he departed on the North- 
western road for Galena. 

The county fair this year was the largest and most com- 

_ plete ever held in the county. The number of entries was 
very large, and the show of agricultural products highly 
creditable to the county. The fine art and floral halls were 

_ fitted up in good taste, and presented a highly creditable 
appearance. During the first and second days the weather 

_ was delightful, and the number of people on the ground at 

one time reached fully five thousand. The third day was 
very cold and unpleasant, the wind coming from the north 
in piercing gusts, which made everybody who had them 
don their overcoats and shawls. But the fourth day fully 
made amends for all this, and was bright, warm, and clear. 
The grounds were crowded beyond anything ever before 
seen at a fair in this section, and the greatest interest was 
manifested in the races which came off on the driving park. 
But the excitement of the day culminated at about three 
o’clock, when the celebrated trotters, Goldsmith Maid and 
Luey, were led on to the ground for exhibition, and for 
which their owners received the smart sum of $500. The 
proper committees did their work faithfully, as the long list 
of premiums awarded fully attested, all of which were 
promptly paid by the society. 

This year Mr. George L. Jacobs, the capable superinten- 
dent of schools, commenced the publication of full reports 
of his visits to the various schools of the county, a practice 
which he has continued in subsequent years. Besides giv- 
ing the name of the teacher, the number enrolled, and those 
present in each school visited, he of ten threwout many val- 
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uable suggestions both as to the condition and improvement — 
of the school lots and school houses, and also in reference 
to the best mode of organizing, conducting, and managing 
the schools themselves. These suggestions proved of great 
value alike to school officers and teachers, and led to a — 
great improvement in their general character and efficiency. — 

The election canvass was fought out to the end with sur- 
prising zeal, and not a little bitterness. Prominent speak- } 
ers from other parts of the state visited the eounty and de- — 
livered addresses, while every township was visited by the 
candidates and local speakers, and one or more meetings 
held in each. The Nonpareil and Times, the newspaper or- 
gans of the two parties, were continually sparring away at 
each other, and nothing was left undone on either side that 
would ensure success. When the returns came from the 
different townships, they were found to be in favor of the 
republicans, who elected their entire county ticket except 
sheriff. For governor, the total vote was 1,308 for Carpen- 
ter and 1,123 for Knapp; majority, 275. The following is 
a list of county officers elected : Representative, John Bere- 
sheim; treasurer, John W. Chapman; sheriff, George 
Doughty; auditor, John Bennett; recorder, E. P. Brown ; 
surveyor, EK, W. Davenport; coroner, 8. W. Baker; super- 
intendent of schools, G. L. Jacobs; supervisors — J. R. 
Reed, J. C. Layton, Simeon Wright. George A. Haynes 
having resigned the office of recorder, E. P. Brown imme- 
diately entered upon his duties. 

The Chicago fire produced here, as elsewhere, great ex- 
citement, and called forth liberal donations for the relief of 
the sufferers. The full extent of the calamity was first re- 
ceived on election day, and a collection was taken up at the 
polls and promptly forwarded. On the next day a public 
meeting was held, when a relief committee was appointed 
hee a relief depot opened under the charge of Mr. Thomas 
Elder. Here all kinds of clothing and provisions were re- 
ceived and sent forward, and Mr. E. L. Shugart visited Chi- 
cago and personally superintended'their distribution. The 
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ladies held meetings and collected considerable sums, the 
_ Masons and Odd Fellows made large appropriations for the 
_relief of their brethren, and the city council voted $3,000 in 
aid of the relief fund. The total amount raised was quite 
large, and was cordially acknowledged by the mayor and 
‘relief committees of the stricken city. 
_ ~ The aggregate valuation of lands in Pottawattamie coun- 
: ity this year was reported by the state auditor at $4,185,792, 
and of town lots, $3,176,884, being greater than that of any 
other county in the state. There was much complaint on 
the part of the tax payers on account of this large valuation, 
_ which it was charged was much in advance of other parts 
of the state. The total county tax this year, exclusive of 
school and other local taxes, was fifteen mills. 
William G. Crawford, a prominent citizen of Council 
_ Bluffs, and clerk of the courts of the county, died at his res- 
idence in the city on the 14th of November. He was born 
in Ohio, but early emigrated to Iowa. For two years he 
resided in Nebraska, and was a member of the territorial 
legislature. He took up his residence in this county in 
1860, engaging in the practice of the law with Frank Street. 
From that time until the day of his death he took an active 
part in the political and official history of the county, was 
an earnest war democrat during the civil war, was elected 
city recorder, county recorder, and clerk of the courts, and 
died greatly lamented by a large circle of attached and de- 
voted friends. John C. Turk, a young lawyer, a man of 
decided ability, and an able speaker, died a few weeks pre- 
vious. He and Mr. Crawford had married sisters, and each 
left a wife and young family to mourn their loss. 

The Teachers’ Institute, in November, was very largely 
attended by the teachers of the county, and its proceedings 
were fully reported in the papers of the county. They were 
of unusual interest, and marked a new era in the education- 
al history of the county. Some of'the most prominent cit- 
izens of the county attended and delivered addresses., Prof. 
J. Wright, of Taber College, ‘delivered a lecture on arith- 
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metic, Prof. Favour, of Chicago, on chemistry, Miss F. H. 
Churchill on elocution, and Miss E. Nunn on the schools 
of Europe. Superintendent Jacobs reported that the 
schools of the county had greatly improved, and that he de- 


signed to steadily advance the grade of qualifications re; — 


quired for teachers, an announcement which was heartily 
indorsed by the Institute. 
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The Patrons of Husbandry were first heard. of in this . 
county this year, the first grange being organized in Coun- — 


cil Bluffs in November. Among the first members were: 


D. B. Clark, L. W. Babbitt, H. C. Raymond, H. A. Terry, — 


Wooster Fay, J. A. Sylvester, and EH. Jefferis. 


Cold weather commenced very early this fall, the river © 


freezing up in November and causing a great deal of trouble 
in the transfer of freight and passengers across it. The 
temporary bridge was built and in running order before the 
end of the month. There was great scarcity of fuel in 
Council Bluffs. The supply of coal gave out, and wood ad- 
vanced rapidly in price until it almost reached famine rates. 
Several manufacturing establishments had to temporarily 
suspend operations, and some of the: city schools were dis- 


missed for a few days. These difficulties were partially — 


removed after a week or two, but fuel continued to be in 
great demand during the whole of the following winter, 
which proved to be a very severe one. : 
A manufacturing association was organized in Council 
Bluffs on the first of November, its object being to promote 
the introduction of industrial establishments within the city. 
A constitation and by-laws were adopted, and a large num- 
ber of prominent citizens enrolled their names as members. 
_ Its first officers were: President, G. M. Dodge; vice pres- 
ident, G. W. Lininger; secretaries, 8. Farnsworth and E. 
Shugart; treasurer, H. C. Nutt. The association held fre- 
quent meetings during the following winter, and was instru- 
mental in building up several new manufacturing establish- 
ments within the city. 
The Christmas season was commemorated with unusual 
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zest. N early all the places of worship were opened for re- 
ligious services, and the Episcopal and Catholic churches 
were Haridsonely decorated with evergreens. Great num- 
bers of Christmas gifts were distributed. At the hotels, 
extra efforts were put forth for the accommodation of their 
guests, and at the Ogden House a large party assembled 
which kept up the dance until a late hour the following 
morning. The sleighing was excellent, and the merry jingle 
of the bells added greatly to the animation of the day. But 
nowhere was the season more keenly enjoyed than at the 
institution for the deaf and dumb. Here were assembled 
over one hundred pupils, who with their teachers and offi- 
cers gave themselves up to innocent yet joyous festivity. 
‘There was an excellent dinner, great numbers of gifts were 
distributed, and the novel sight was presented of correct 
dancing without music, and even without a “call,” except 
such as the sign-language afforded. The study rooms were 
all gracefully decorated with evergreen garlands, wreaths, 
and appropriate mottoes, and everything about the institu- 
tion afforded indications of the careful and systematic man- 
ner in which its affairs were conducted. 


; AMOS DEAN, LL. D. 


brief notice of the first Chancellor of the University of 
A Iowa may prove interesting to the readers of THE 
Annats. His life is not presented as a record of brilliant 
achievements, but rather as an illustration of what can be 
attained in the way of intellectual culture without the bene- 
fits of what is now termed a thorough education. 
In estimating the true worth of any person, we must con- 
sider not only what he accomplished, but.the difficulties 
with which he had to contend. The more adverse the cir- | 
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cumstances, the more honorable the success. If he is the 
greatest general who organizes victory out of defeat, so is 
he proportionally great who accomplishes most substantial 
results with limited means. Judged by this standard, the 
life work of Amos Dean was well done. He was born in 
Barnard, Windsor county, Vermont, on the 16th day of 


January, 1808. The advantages of the wealthy in that 


locality and day were limited ; and he who secured a liberal 
education did so at no little expense, self-sacrifice, and faith- 
fulness. 

But the father of Prof. Dean was a farmer whose means 
were exhausted in providing the necessities of life for his 
family. Yet by improving the winter sessions of the dis- 
trict schools, by reading every book which he could obtain, 
and by the most rigid economy, he was enabled to attend 
an academy for short periods at a time, and at length to 
secure one year of college training. 

He entered the Senior class in Union College, and gradu- 
ated with the second honor in 1826. With this fragmentary 
education he entered upon his life work as a toiler in the 
field of study and thought. Realizing how imperfect his 
preparation was, he sought to obviate its defects by a life of 
well directed effort. He entered upon the study of law, in 
Albany, New York, where he passed the remainder of his 
life; and, though never taking any very prominent part in 
affairs as a public man, he was identified: with almost all 
its literary, scientific, and educational institutions. In the 
practice of the law he won and maintained an enviable repu- 
tation. Quick to grasp the vital points of a case, he was 
equally ready to apply the legal principles that settled them. 
His natural tendency to the quiet life of a student led him 
to prefer the patient labor of the office to the more showy 
duties of the pleader. He chose to make out a case by ex- 
haustive research, rather than to argue it before the courts. 
His love for the principles of his profession, and his patient 
industry and thorough investigation was a fitting prepara- 
tion for the work which he achieved as a lawyer, an educa- 
tor, and an author. In 1838 he organized “The Young 
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2 _ Mens’ Association, of Albany,” the pioneer of those insti- 
tutions for tute mental improvement which have done 
is much for education by means of literary and scientific 
discussions, lecture courses, and libraries. 
In 1838, in connection with some of the most eminent 
_ physicians, he organized the “Albany Medical Coll ege,” and 
for more than twenty years filled the chair of medical juris- 
_ pradence. 
; In 1851 Prof. Dean was one of the founders of the 
_ “Albany Law School,” of which he assumed the active 
- management, and lectured daily on that department of the 
_ law pertaining to business, personal property, contracts, &c. 
In 1854 he withdrew from the practice of law; and in 1859 
_ resigned his chair in the medical college in order that he 
F might devote his whole time to his legal and historical 
studies. 
He was also, for a number of years, connected with the 
_ Albany Female Academy as lecturer on history; and with 
_ the Dudley Observatory, and State Normal School as trustee 
and director. In 1855 he was elected chancellor of the 
University of Iowa, and professor of history. His success 
_ as an educator, and his love, we might say passion, for the 
study of history made this ofter peculiarly attractive; and 
he accepted the position. He spent a part of each year for 
three years in lowa City, organizing the University then 
just chartered and partially endowed. His aim was to estab- 
lish it upon the university plan, where education should be 
carried on from the lower to the highest branches ; to make 
it for Iowa what Michigan University is to Michigan. But 
this fond plan he relinquished, not because he did not deem 
it feasible, but because he was so closely identified with the 
law school and other institutions of Albany that he could 
not sunder his connection with them. But though he re- 
signed his position, he retained until his,death the deepest 
interest in the University, and a strong attachment to lowa 
City. 
In this department of his work, the educational, it will 
16 
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suffice to say that he was most diligent in the preparation — 
and revision of his lectures, that he was thoroughly in sym-— 
pathy with his students, and that he possessed the faculty of | 
inspiring them with a love for study, and of making them 
think for themselves. Hundreds of his students, both in 
law, and medicine, all over the country, will remember how 
genial he was in his intercourse with them, and how faith-— 
fully he labored to prepare them for the practice of their 
profession. , 
These duties alone would make up the record of a busy 
life; but in addition to them Prof. Dean found time to de- 
vote to literature, and to his favorite study, history. The — 
results of his labors in this direction are found in his printed — 
works. In 1835 he published a work on “ Phrenology,” one 
of the first, if not the first, issued in this country. His — 
“Philosophy of Human Life” appeared in 1839. He re- 
vised and condensed his lectures on “ Medical Jurispru- 
dence,” and published them in 1850. In 1860 he prepared — 
the volume entitled “ Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial Law,” 
published under the direction of Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, 
and used by them in their colleges throughout the country. 
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But during the time that he was pursuing these varied 
studies, he was engaged on what he regarded his life work. 
From boyhood he had been fascinated with history. Its _ 
wonderful unfoldings gratified his craving to trace events 
back to their causes. Its tragic elements furnished his mind 
with excitement and stimulus. The more he studied it, the 
more he loved it; and the more he read, the deeper became 
his desire to find its connecting thread—to trace the events 
of one age back to some preceding cause or causes in a past 
age. The facts of history are in themselves a wonderful 
study, but greater than these is the philosophy of history— 
history, as a connected whole, in which the present is studied 
in the light of the past, and the past seen in the fulfillment 
of the present. Asa result of his reading and reflection, 
he struck out a plan for prosecuting the study of progress 
of man as unfolded in his successive civilizations; and in 
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1833, being then thirty years of age, he commenced “ The 
History of Civilization.” For thirty-five years he devoted 
every spare hour to the completion of this work, collecting 
a large library, and denying himself every Beate which 
ppl conflict with its preparation. 


The gist of his plan was unfolded in a paper read by him 
before the “ Association for the Advancement of Science,” 
entitled the “True Method of Studying and Teaching inet 
tory.” Its opening sentence gives the key-note to both the 
paper and the history. ‘History, says Lord Bolingbroke, 
is philosophy-teaching by examples. I would rather define 
it to be God teaching by examples; for God is, in history 
alike as in the workings of inanimate nature, carrying out 
his plans and purposes through laws which he ordains and 
enforces.” 

_ Further on he says, “ I understand history to be a record 
of human progress, and I would teach it: 1st. In the evi- 
dences upon which its revelations rest, viz: the monument, 
the man, the written record. 2d. In certain great princi- 
ples that lie at the foundation of all historical development, 
viz: industry, religion, government, society philosophy, and 
art.”” These he calls “ organizing forces,” which together . 
embrace and exhaust all there is of human power, energy, 
and activity. His work is the unfolding of each of these 
elements of human progress in the successive nations and 
ages of the world. It is different from other histories, be- 
cause they, as a rule, take up one nation or period and relate 
chronologically all that transpired ; while in “The History of 
Civilization ” Prof. Dean traces the inception and advance 
of each of these elements chronologically through all nations, 
and, in so doing, narrates the wars and revolutions and 
prominent persons which were instrumental in developing 
the industries, religions, governments, manners and cus- 
toms of society, schools of philosophy, and arts of the world. 
It is a compendium of history, containing the results of a 
vast amount of research in condensed statements, but pre- 
sented in an attractive manner, I: lacks one thing, viz., 
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the last revision of the author in proof-sheets ; for, though 
during five years, he had been carefully revising and re-writ- 
ing in the light of new historical developments, he was sud- 
enly called away from earth, like Buckle and Sumner, lament- 
ing that he could not see finished in print the work to which 
he had devoted his life. . 

His history was published shortly after his death in seven 


large volumes; and, though not extensively advertised, it 


has had a wide-spread circulation, and has received the com- 
mendation of the press and of some of the first students of 
the land. We cannot forestall the verdict of the future 
concerning it; but it must be said that it is original in plan, 
concise in statement, chaste in expression, and —as the au- 


thor had no favorite theories to sustain at any hazard, either ~ 


social, moral, governmental, religious, or otherwise—truthful 
in its presentation of facts. A well disciplined mind, can- 
didly investigating for thirty-five years the progress of the 
world, and collecting from all sources, must have gathered 
and digested for the ages a work of no little value. 

It would be a pleasing task to consider the personal char- 
acter of Prof. Dean; but our notice perhaps is sufficiently 
‘extended. He was peculiarly sunny in his temperament, 
always genial; and, though not feeling that he could spare 
time from his work to engage in social pleasures, he was 
most frank and friendly in his intercourse with others. The 
society of the young, and especially the struggles of young 


men to secure an education, called forth his deepest sympa-_ 


thies, Their frequent calls upon him for aid and advice 
were cheerfully met by whatever he had to give. Because 
very thorough and methodical in his work he was enabled 
to accomplish so much in so many departments. Each hour 
had its allotted duty; and so precise was he in improving 
it that those who knew him best could tell at any time 
where to find him, and upon what he was engaged. His 
manners were homely and unaffected; but no one could 
mistake the largeness of his heart, and the sincerity of his 
nature. With no thought of malace in his own disposition, 
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he could scarcely realize how others could entertain such 
-afeeling. He moved through life singularly loving and be- 
loved, widely known and respected by all among whom he 


had passed his days; and when called away from earth all - 


: “classes of his fellow citizens evinced the sense of the loss 

_ they had sustained in his death by the eulogies of the press, 

by crowding to the utmost, during a fearful storm, the large 
church in which the funeral services were held, afd by their 
manifestations of sorrow when he was carried ie odes to 
_his long resting place. 


Of his family life we may not speak further than to say 
that his home was his delight, and that to his wife and 
children he was all that a husband and father coald be. He 
* was a firm believer in religion, and for years was a member 

of the Presbyterian church. He lived as one called of God 
to do a work for Him, and conscientiously endeavored to do 
that work in the fear of God and in the spirit of Christ. 
In the faith of Christ he lived, and in the hope of a blessed 
immortality he died, entering into that ‘rest which re- 


maineth for the people of God” upon the 26th day of Jan 


- uary, 1868. 


REPORT OF CAMPAIGN AGAINST MAJOR GENERAL STERLING 
.  PRIOE, IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1864, 


{Continued from page 79, Vol. XII., No. 1.] 


MADE every effort within my power to comply with in- 
| structions as above stated. The public transportation 
not yet returned to the depot, I was compelled to gather 
transportation from every available source, to enable me to 
forward supplies as directed. To do this, I hired such 
wagons and teams as I could; purchased mules to replace 
those worn out on the march, and to fit out teams, and im- 
pressed all othersin the vicinity. 
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The night of October 26th, I loaded and sent, in charge 
of Lieutenant Jasling, Fourteenth Kansas, fifty wagons, 
loaded with corn and commissary stores; October 27th, in 
charge of Lieutenant Ehle, Third Wisconsin cavalry, forty- 
five wagons, loaded with corn and commissary stores ; Octo- 


ber 28th, in charge of Captain Young, fifty-two wagons, _ 


loaded with corn, commissary, and ordnance stores; Octo- 
ber 29th, in charge of Jeff. Anthony, wagon master, thirty- 
seven wagons, loaded with corn, commissary, and ordnance 
stores; November Ist, in charge of J. McKinny, wagon 
master, fifty-three wagons, loaded with ordnance, corn, and 
commissary stores; November 3d, in charge of J. Richards, 
wagon master, forty-one wagons, loaded with corn and com- 
missary stores; November 13th, in charge of Lieutenant 
Jasling, Fourteenth Kansas, twenty wagons, loaded with 
hard bread, corn, and two ambulances. 

After the battle of Osage, I saved the following list of 
captured property, viz: Seven head of cattle, twenty horses, 
three mules, six U. 8. mules, re-captured from the enemy, 
and eighteen army wagons. A very large amount of trans- 
portation was entirely destroyed at their encampment, on 
the night of the 26th of October. Colonel ©. W. Blair, 
commanding the post, rendered all facilities within his 
power, by furnishing escorts, and otherwise, in sending for- 
ward the necessary supplies to the command. 

I am, major, very respectfully, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
M. H. Instey, 
Captain and Assistant Q. M. U. S. Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF Kansas, 
Fort Leavenwortn, Nov. 23, 1864. 


Str :— In obedience to published instructions, I have the 
honor to submit the following report of the operations of 
the signal detachment, department of Kansas, during the 
late campaign after the rebel, Price : — 


HEADQUARTERS SIGNAL Kia 


Baa! 
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_ On the 10th of October, learning that it was the intention 
_ of the commanding general to take the field in person, I ap- 
plied for and obtained permission to mount all of my offi- 
cers, and such number of my men as was absolutely needed, 
and to draw one wagon. This being accomplished, on tiie 
lith of October, with thirty minutes’ notice, we started 
_with the headquarters of the commanding general at noon 
_ for the front. In the meantime, Lieutenant Roberts, acting 
signal officer, by your order, had been appointed an acting 
_aid-de-camp. At the close of the first day’s march, there 
being no staff quartermaster, Lieutenant J. R. Fitch, signal 
_ corps, U. 8. A., was appointed, by your order, staff quarter- 
master. 

Passing rapidly through Olathe, Wyandotte, and Kansas 
City, we first met the enemy on the Little Blue, near Inde- 
pendence. While at Wyandotte, Lieutenant Hubbard, act- 
ing signal officer, was, by your order, appointed actin 
assistant adjutant general, in charge of returns. After falling 
slowly back, our lines were formed on the Big Blue. Early 
next morning I sent Lieutenant Hubbard to the extreme 
right of the line, about two miles from the road, for the 
purpose of making observations of the enemy’s movements, 
and Lieutenant Neely to the left of the line, one-half mile 
from the road, for the same purpose. 

The places selected by these two officers (assisted by Lieu- 

_ tenant Roberts) were admirably adapted for the purpose in- 
tended. Hach one had a fine view of the Independence 
road and surrounding country, and could see any and all 
important movements of the enemy. These two officers 
were instructed to report every thirty minutes, whether 
they had anything of interest to report or not. On account 
of heavy timber, we could not open signal communication, 
and messages had to be sent to the commanding general, at 
his headquarters on the cross-roads, by courier. During 
the day the general rode to Westport. The signal messages, 
however, were regularly transmitted to him by courier. By 

your order, copies of all messages were also sent to Major 
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General Deitzler, Major General Blunt, ana Colonel Blair. 
These stations were held all day, and the reports sent in 
were of great importance, as the entire movement of the 
enemy to our right was discovered, as was also their wagon 
train. As the line was withdrawn about dark, I received 
your order to report, with Lieutenants Hubbard and Neely, 


at headquarters, established at Kansas City. Next morning, — 


the 23d of October, I sent Lieutenant Hubbard to the front 
to open communication with Lieutenants Quinby and Neely, 
placed on top of a high house in Westport. Before com- 


munication was fairly established, the enemy were fleeing, — 


and as the general moved to the front, the line was aban- 
doned. Lieutenants Quinby and Neely, however, sent val- 
uable observation messages to the general, as did also Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard, from the front. Before daylight of the 
next day Lieutenant Hubbard left Santa Fe, and took posi- 
tion on “ High Blue church,” and sent back important in- 
-formation. He was with the advance all this day, and until 
noon of the 25th, sending back such information as he could 
pickup. .Onthe morning of the 26th, Lieutenants Hubbard 
and Neely collected valuable information, from different 
sources in the vicinity of Fort Scott, of such importance that 
the general commanding, as I am informed, based his orders 
for that day upon the information sent back by those two 
officers. During all these movements the other officers of 
the corps were used by the commanding general as aids. 
On the 1st of November I received a verbal offer from the 
general commanning, to furnish a quarter master detail, and 
in obedience to that I ordered all my men, not used 43 or- 
derlies, to report to Lieutenant Fitch, staff quarter master 
On the 5th of November Lieutenant Quinby, acting si owal 
officer, was detailed, by your order, to proceed to St. Cons 
on special duty. On the 8th of November the Arkansas 
river was reached, and the chase abandoned. 


During the campaign a great many observations and re- 
Bon were made by the signal officers, which were given to 
the general verbally, and of which we have no record. 
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Brow the fact that we moved so rapidly and spent so little 
time i in any one place, no signal lines of communication 
could be opened, although we were always ready and anxious 
-to do that kind of duty, The observations made on the line of 
the Big Blue, and at other places, proved to be reliable, and 
I believe gave satisfaction to the commanding general. 
__.My thanks:are due Lieutenants Hubbard, Roberts, Quin- 
by, and Neely, and the men of the ddteebiosat for the en- 
_ergy displayed and the willingness, under any circumstances, 
to obey all orders given them. With the exception ot 
Lieutenant Roberts, it was their first experience in the field 
as signal officers, and they did their duty well. The men 
_of the detachment were all new recruits, and this was their 
first campaign. Lieutenant Fitch, signal officer, being staff 
"quarter master, was entirely taken up with his duties, and 
_he scarcely came under my command atall. Itis presumed, 
however, that he gave entire satisfaction to the general and 
_ staff. I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
¥ Your obedient servant, 
Ep. J. Megker, 
Captain, Chief Signal Officer, D. K. 
-Masor Genera Curtis, Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF KANSAS, \ 
Fort LzavenwortH, Duc. 1, 1864. 

Masor ©. 8. Caaruot, Assistant Adjutant General, Depart- 
ment of Kansas — Sir:—In obedience to orders from the 
major general commanding, I have the honor to report the 
part taken by myself, in the battles and pursuit of Major 
General Sterling Price, commanding the rebel force. 

I left Fort Leavenworth with Major General Curtis, as an 
additional aid-de-camp, on the 11th day of October, 1864, it 
being generally understood from numerous reliable sources 
that the rebel general designed devastating Kansas. Camped 
on the evening of the 11th, having made ten miles. 

October 12th, proceded to Olathe, twenty-five miles. At 
this place the state militia had been ordered to rendezvous. 


17 
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October 13th, General] Curtis, becoming convinced that this. 
‘was not a proper-place for the accumulation of a large force, 
on account of scarcity of water, fuel, and forage, sent me 
with orders to General Deitzler,. commanding the militia, 
directing him to countermand his order, making Olathe his. 
headquarters, and direct all the militia immediately south of 
the Kansas or Kaw river to go to Shawneetown, and those 
still north of that river to Kansas City, and those already 
arrived at Olathe to Hickman’s Mills, stating, at the same 
time, Blunt, Jennison, and Moonlight, with their forces, had 
been ordered there. Proceeded this day to Wyandotte, 
through Kansas City, a route we were obliged to travel, on 
account of the bridge being down across the Kaw. Twenty- 
eight miles. 

October 14th. Lay this day in camp. By order of the 
general commanding, made an inspection of the Twelfth 
Kansas militia, Colonel Treat, camped in the Kaw bottom. 
Signed receipts for immediate wants of rations, horse shoes, 
&c. Found them well armed and supplied with ammuni- 
tion, and with a few exceptions, eager for the expected fight. 
Gave Lieutenant Fitch, assistant adjutant quarter master, 
the order of the general commanding, directing him to pro- 
cure five hundred tents or more for the militia, all of which 


were to be pitched, to make a demonstration of a great 
force. 


October 15th, accompanied General Curtis in a reconnoi- 
sance to Independence, and from that place to Hickman’s 
Mills, and from there to camp, near Wyandotte, where we 
arrived at two o’clock, a. M., having traveled fifty miles. 

October 16th, was sent to select camp ground in Missouri. 
Selected one near Kansas City, which the general command- 
ing named Camp Charlot, in honor of his adjutant general, 
headquarters being removed to that point the same day. 

October 18th, was sent with orders to intercept Colonel 
Blair, Commanding militia, then en route to Independence 
with orders directing him to camp on the Big Blue or im- 
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nediate vicinity. Removed headquarters to Independence, 
istance twelve miles. 

October 19, lay in camp at Independence. 

October 20th, learned of the battle near Lexington, and re- 
eived information from General Blunt that he had fallen 
ack on the Little Blue, and wished for reinforcements. 
reneral Curtis dispatched me with orders to General Blunt 
o fall back to the Big Blue, but at the same time to leave 
‘strong guard at the Little Biue bridge, with directions to 
urn the same when the proper time had arrived. This, in 
iew of the fact that he had strongly fortified at the Big 
3iue, and did not wish his best forces to be fatigued and 
yvorn down, but wished them to reserve their strength until 
ttacked at the Big Blue. Accordingly General Blunt left 
Jolonel Moonlight with the requisite force, and fell back on 
ndependence. 


October 21st, was dispatched early this morning to Colo- 
el Blair with directions for him to send all his light artil- 
ery, including Dodge’s battery, then momentarily expected, 
o the front, as he had determined to feel the enemy on the 
4ittle Blue. Iwas also directed to say that the First Kan- 
as battery, to arrive, would report to him. 

Returning, I found the battle of the Little Blue in pro- 
rress, and our forces slowly falling back-to the Big Blue, 
ut contesting every inch of the ground. That night at ten 
Yclock was assigned the duty of placing the pickets, and 
lanted ours within two and a half miles of Independence, 
nd within sight of the enemy, as seen on the following 
aorning. 

Fears being entertained that the enemy might flank our 
osition, the general commanding directed his chief engi- 
eer, with a heavy pioneer force extemporized for the occa- 
ion; to fortify Kansas City, which duty was most faithfully 
erformed. 

October 22d. On this day was fought the battle of the 
sig Blue. The general commanding, being fearful that a 
ufficient force had not been stationed at Bryan’s Ford, di- 


we 


| 
rected me to order Major General Deitzler to send ‘the 
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greater part of his. forces to Colonel Jennison, holding the : 
ford. General Deitzler stated that he could not see the ne- ~ 
cessity, as there were already the Fifteenth and Sixteenth | 
Kansas, besides one hundred and fifty infantry, also some | 
odd troops, with four guns at that point, but that he would | 
send more. I designated an independent company from In- | 
dependence, numbering about one hundred, which T had — 
that day armed on my own responsibility, with arms taken _ 
from wagons going to Kansas City, as a proper force to be © 
sent. It was understood these should constitute part of the — 
force sent. I afterwards learned from Colonel Jennison ~ 
that no reinforcements came, and the important ford was — 
abandoned, not however, without being stubbornly con- 
tested. The general commanding being desircus of infor- — 
mation from the front, particularly Hickman’s Mills, dis-— 
patched me to ascertain what could be learned. Taking 
the wrong road I came near Bryan’s Ford, and there found — 
Colonel Jennison, slowly falling back, and observed the | 
enemy in his front, and a large body of men on his right ~ 
flank, supposed to be the enemy. Retraced my steps and 
got on the Hickman’s Mills road. Traveled several miles, 
when I met a body of men, which proved to be Colonel 
Johnson’s militia in rapid retreat. I stopped them and 
caused them to go to the rear slowly, at the same time I 
sent Colonel Jennison notice. I now proceeded on my: 
road, but had not gone far when I became satisfied that I 
would soon be cut off, as the enemy were already rapidly, 
advancing, having captured many of the militia near Hick- 
man’s Mills, besides one gun. I now rode rapidly to the 
rear, overtaking the militia. I placed them in line of battle 
in the edge of the timber, with directions to hold their 
ground and retard the enemy’s progress, and retreat only . 
when absolutely necessary. J will state here that General 
Fishback was present and manifested the greatest willing- 
ness to meet the enemy. I afterwards learned that this 
regiment did good service, 
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a Night now closing in found us in rather a doubtful posi- 
‘tion. Our forces being pressed fell back towards Kansas 
City, where most of them arrived at ten o’clock. The Sec- 
ond Colorado, with the exceptions of two companies, with 
the Eleventh, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Kansas remained on 

the field are the enemy. 


-I was sent about nine o’clock at night to assist in placing 
‘the troops in the trenches as they arrived. I was much de- 
lighted when I found General Blunt already there and filing 
troops right and left, and placing batteries in commanding 
positions, and perfectly vool and collected as if nothing un- 

-usual was going on. I placed Colonel Hubbell’s militia in 
the north-west part of the city, another militia regiment on 

._ the north-east part of the city to support Dodge’s battery, 
and two companies of the Second Colorado at the Fort. 


During the night information was received by the general 
commanding, that the troops in front of the enemy were 
without provisions and ammunition. The commissary at 
Wyandotte was telegraphed for supplies, there being none 
in Kansas City, but failed to respond. By direction of the 

general commanding, I ordered Captain Simpson to repair 
to Wyandotte and take possession of the subsistence depart- 
ment, also steamer Tom Morgan at the levee, and furnish 
with all possible speed the required supplies. I, at the same 
time, went in search of the ordnance train, finding it on the 
bottom near the pontoon bridge, and got the required 
‘ammunition. I also unloaded extra teams and brought 
them to Kansas City. About this time the Morgan arrived, 
and by three o’clock a. M. we had the required subsistence 
and ammunition loaded and on the way. It is due to Gen- 
eral Blunt to say that he was indefatigable in superintend- 
ing this business, refusing to sleep, but was constantly on 
the move, making arrangements for the morrow. 

October 23d. At four o’clock this morning I was ordered 
by the general commanding, to repair to the trenches and 
assist in placing the remaining militia and the remaining 
guns in position, most of the militia being ordered to th 
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front. At nine A. M. was ordered to the front to notify 
General Blunt that the enemy were coming in on his right 
flank. After performing this duty I volunteered my servi- 
ces to General Blunt, and by his order dismounted two regi- 
ments of militia, sending every sixth man to the rear with 
the horses. This militia, the names of the regiments I now 
forget, were formed to support Dodge’s and McLain’s bat- 
teries. Another fractional regiment, commanded by Col- 
onel Montgomery, and a number of colored soldiers which 
I placed under command of Colonel Montgomery, I formed 
on the left of McLain’s battery, and in a dense wood far in 
the advance, and it is with pleasure I state they behaved 
gallantly under a hot fire. The enemy being pressed on 
all sides, gradually fell back. Generals Curtis and Blunt 
were in the front ranks directing the artillery, and urging 
the men forward. It was about this time General Pleasan- 
ton opened out on the enemy’s right flank, when ensued a 
rapid flight and pursuit which continued for many miles. 
This battle is known as the battle of Westport. The enemy 
retreated by the road to Hickman’s Mills and Little Santa 
Fe. Our forces pursued through the latter place. Colonel 
Jennison being in the advance, I fell in with his command. 
About five o’clock we again came up with the enemy in 
force. Enemy advanced on us opening out with artillery 
and small arms, to which we responded with small arms. 
Colonel Jennison slowly retired to an adjacent hill and 
formed a new line. The enemy advanced in large force, 
opening as before, but with artillery alone. At this junc- 
ture it was deemed prudent with our small force to retire, 
which we did, falling back five miles, near Little Santa Fe, 
where the balance of our forces had encamped for the night, 
with the exception of Moonlight’s command, that took the 
right-hand road at Little Santa Fe, which goes to Mound 
City. 

October 24th, went to General Curtis’ head-quarters where 
I met and was introduced to General Pleasanton and Gen- 
eral Sanborn. Was ordered to go in the advance with 
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General Blunt, with special instructions. The command — 
was halted, by orders of major general commanding, about 


_ night-fall, to cook some beef at a small place called West 


Point. At eight Pp. M. an order came from the major-general 


_ commanding, directing General Blunt to remain in present 
_ position, that General Pleasanton would take the advance. 


_ Proceeded until three o’clock at night, it being exceedingly 


= 


dark and rainy, when the column halted. I was ordered. 
forward to ascertain the cause. Found General McNeil, 


_ Mho said he had instructions from General Sanborn in the ad- 


vance, to halt and build fires to dry. At this time an order 


came from the front to extinguish fires. I reported these 


facts, when I was again ordered to the front to ascertain 
from General Sanborn the cause of the halt. Found Gen- 
eral Sanborn in bed some two miles in advance, and about 
three miles from Trading Post. He told me that he had 
ascertained to his satisfaction that the enemy was in full 


~ force, perhaps ten thousand strong, immediately on the high 


hills in his front, and that he thought it unsafe to proceed 
further. These facts being communicated, we bivouaced 
for the night. 


October 25th. General Pleasanton in the advance. Skir- 
mished with the enemy across the Marias des Cygnes. I 
received permission to go to the front, and was riding by 
the side of General Pleasanton when cannonading was 
heard in the front, not far distant. We rode rapidly for- 
ward, the battle progressing. I volunteered my services, 
when I was ordered to the rear to bring up a battery and 
hurry up McNeil. The battery I brought up, and as I saw 
another aid after McNeil, I preceded the battery to the 
front, but did not arrive there until the main part of the 
battle was over, and the enemy in retreat. I joined in the 
pursuit. It was during the pursuit I was stopped by Col- 


- onel Blair who wished to turn General Marmaduke, a pris- 


oner of war, over to my charge. I declined, being under 
orders. Towards noon, General McNeil coming up, took 
the advance, and I went with him in the charge across the 
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Little Osage. General Pleasanton coming up directed me 


to order Colonel Catherwood’s brigade to charge the enemy 


who had again formed in our front. I gave the order—the — 


charge was made, but the enemy fell back as our forces ad- 
vanced. The rebels continued their retreat across the vast 


prairie, without our forces, with their jaded horses, being 
unable to bring them to bay until about one hour by the 


sun, when they formed in great force near the Mannaton, 
about seven miles from Fort Scott. General McNeil’s brig- 
ade promptly formed to resist them; the rebels outflanking 
him three-fourths of a mile either way. It was at this time, 
the rebels advancing, General Pleasanton sent me forward 


to order McNeil to advance his right wing. McNeil replied, | 


‘“‘T obey the order with pleasure; it is the most joyful news 
I have heard this day.” Colonel Cole now. opened out on 
their right and centre with two Rodman guns, which did 
great execution and broke their column, our forces at 
the same time pressing their left, when they gave way. At 
this time our guns were pointed to their left, the extreme of 
which, as well as our right, was in low ground and could 
not be seen by our artillerists; our shot falling immediately 
in front of our ranks, came near creating confusion. At the 
request of General McNeil I rode rapidly to the rear and 
communicated the facts, when the firing ceased. Sun was 
now about one-half hour high. General Pleasanton, not 
knowing where he was, remarked that he thought he should 
order the troops to fall back to the last stream crossed (Lit- 
tle Osage), to the rear seven or eight miles, where wood and 
water could be had, as his troops were much fatigued and 
needed rest. I urged that he should press forward, as I 
understood it was but a few miles to the Mannaton, and I 
thought that we could drive the enemy. While we were 
talking a courier came from McNeil asking for reinforce- 
ments, as the enemy were flanking him on both sides, which 
was plainly to be seen as he was only distant about one and 
_ahalf miles. Pleasanton answered by saying, “ Tell McNeil 

to hold his ground until reinforced by fresh troops.” Lieu- 
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tenant Ayle, of the Third Wisconsin cavalry, now arrived 
from Fort Scott stating that it was but two and a half miles 
‘to that place. Pleasanton now gave the order to all his 
troops that had come up, to file right for Fort Scott. -A con- 
‘yersation occurred between Pleasanton and myself in regard 
to General Blunt’s forces coming up to relieve or assist 
McNeil. The advance had got about one mile on the road 
to Fort Scott, when I, too, started for that place. I had not 
“gone in that direction more than eight hundred yards, when 
I came across a lak> or lagoon, with plenty of water. I 
immediately addressed a note to General Pleasanton notify- 
ing him of the fact, and at the same time stating it would be 
aproper place for Blunt’s command to camp, and provisions 
could be sent out to him. I arrived in advance of others 
in Fort Scott, after a tedious ride of six or seven miles in- 
stead of two anda half. General Curtis arriving about half 
past eight o’clock, I made known the subject of conversa- 
tion with Pleasanton, when, by his direction, assisted. by 
Major Curtis and a number of citizens, teams were obtained, 
and by eleven o’clock had them loaded with sixty-five hun- 
dred rations and started for Biunt’s command, but which, I 
understood, they did not receive until the next day, as that 
command arrived at Fort Scott during the night. 

- October 26th, continued the pursuit, General Blunt being 
in the advance. General Pleasanton not being well, de- 
clined going further, and returned to St. Lonis. taking with 
him prisoners, ordnance, &c., captured trom the enemy by 
troops under General Curtis’s command. Struck Price’s 
trail at cr near Shanghai, where we camped for the night. 
Distance traveled, twenty-five miles. 

October 27th, General Blunt again in the advance, Trav- 
eled all day and until three o’clock at night, when we en- 
camped at Carthage. Distance traveled, forty miles. 

October 28th, was dispatched early this morning with a 
flag of truce, the object being to exchange prisoners, as we 
had learned that our prisoners were enduring great hard- 
ships; also to induce, if possible, their surrender; this as 
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an act of humanity, considering their straightened cireum- 


stances, many having fallen into our hands, literally starv- { 
ing. I had advanced some ten miles, when I came in sight 


of the enemy. This information was sent to the rear by 


the advance guard, which brought a courier from General | 


Blunt, ordering the flag down, which was obeyed. I now 
took my detachment, numbering some thirty, and forming 


with the advance guard, pursued the enemy to the woods, 


when I ordered them to dismount, as skirmishers, at the 
same time sending word to the rear that the enemy was 


close at hand, in force. The enemy now rapidly retreated, 


and our skirmishers pursued through the woods for three 
hours, capturing three prisoners. Resting from fatigue and 


expecting our forces momentarily, and they failing, I went 


to the rear and found it halted, about half a mile from the 
timber. I made known the facts, when the army again 
moved, but not until some two hours had elapsed. Our 
forces, under Blunt, again came up with the enemy in the 
- evening at Newtonia, and after a brisk fight repulsed them 
on every quarter. Intelligence was now received from Geu- 
eral Rosecrans, ordering all the troops belonging to his 
command back to their respective districts and commands, 
by the nearest route. This astounding order was given, 
when the enemy, beaten, disheartened, and starving, were 
on the very point of falling into our hands. Retrogade 
movements were now made by the different brigades of 


Rosecrans’ command, and General Curtis left with less than 


fifteen hundred effective men, was forced to turn homeward 
and abandon the pursuit. Marched to Neosho and en- 
camped for the night. During the night information was 
received from General Halleck, ordering General Curtis to 
assume command and pursue Price to the Arkansas river. 
I was awakened in the night, and conveyed these crders to 
the different commanders, also started messengers for Gen- 
erals McNeil, Sanborn, and Colonel Benteen, commanding 
brigades, to concentrate at Cassville for the pursuit. 


October 30th, I made an inspection of the troops, ascer- 
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taining the command to have, on an average, fifteen rounds 
of ammunition. Moved to Newtonia, ten miles. 

October 31st, moved to Keetsville, by the way of Gad Fly, 
Colonel Benteen, with a brigade one thousand strong, arriv- 
ing there about the same time. Distance traveled, thirty 
toiles. 

_ November Ist, moved to the head of Cross Posen: dis- 
tant some ten miles, the roads being very bad, and raining 

constantly. 

November 2d, Major Charlot, assistant adjutant general, 
being very sick and unable to attend to the business of his 
office, I was ordered to assume its duties, temporarily. 
Snowing and very cold. 

. November 3d, camped near the ground on which General 
Curtis fought the battle of Sugar Creek, 1862. The general 
commanding received information about midnight from Col- 
onel Harrison, commanding at Fayetteville, that he was sur- 
rounded by some four thousand troops, under command of 
General] Fagan. 

November 4th, commenced moving at daylight, Blunt’s 
division in the advance, and arrived at Fayetteville about 
two o’clock, having traveled eighteen miles. The enemy 
getting wind of our approach, raised the siege, after having 
thrown some seventy shots in the place, without doing any 
material damage. 

November 5th, General Blurft in the advance, with an ad- 
vance guard of Colonel Harrison’s troops, camped for the 
night near the battle ground of Prairie Grove. Distance 
traveled, eighteen miles. 


November 6th, General Blunt in the advance, proceeded 
through Cane Hill. Found many rebel wounded, and was 
ordered by the general commanding to parole them. With 
the assistance of Major Weed, paroled forty-four during the 
day ; having the paroles all to write, was compelled to leave 
many behind for want of time. Among the number pa- 
roled, were one major, one captain, and one lieutenant. 
Nearly all had been taught to believe they would be killed, 
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if they fell in our hands. A rebel surgeon left in charge of : 
their wounded, abandoned his charge and disgracefully fled, — 
leaving them destitute of medical aid. This day Colonel 
Benteen had two men killed by bushwhackers, and in the 
skirmish and chase which ensued a portion of the flag cap- 
tured by the rebels at Bareter Spring, on which was the { 
name of General Blunt, was re-captured by our men. i 

November 7th, started at daylight, Colonel Benteen, com- — 
manding Second division, in the advance, our route lying — 
through a ‘desolate country, inhabited by the Cherokees, 
but few persons being at home, and those women and chil- 
dren, principally of loyal Indians or Pin Indians, a term by 
which the loyal Indians are known. Stopped about one 
hour, by sun, to let our stock graze in the cane-brakes, and 
moved again about nine o’clock. Traveled until near two 
o’clock in the morning, when we bivouaced for the balance 
of the night. During the night captured a cannon and car- 
riage complete, the rebels had abandoned. 

November 8th, command commenced moving at daylight. 
Major Charlot’s health being restored, assumed the duties 
of his office. Word was soon received that the enemy’s 
pickets were close in front, which proved false. Arrived at 
the Arkansas river about twelve o’clock, and learned from 
a released prisoner that the enemy had crossed the evening 
before. Some of our men crossed and fired at their pickets, 
but soon returned. Our attillery coming up, fired a na- 
tional salute in the direction of the enemy, who were doubt- 
less encamped on the high ground, after leaving the bottom. 
Our tired and completely worn down forces, retracing their 
steps across the muddy bottom of the Arkansas, encamped 
for the night. General Curtis issued his congratulatory 
order on the evening of the 8th, ordering the troops to their 
respective commands, by different routes. 

November 9th, proceeded homeward by the way of Fort 
Gibson, tuking with him the Second Colorado reoiment and 
his body guard. Camped first night on the Illinois river: 
Distance traveled, twenty-five miles. 
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ot November 10th, arrived at Fort Gibson, where General 
Curtis was received with honors due a major-general. 
‘Distance twenty miles. Crossed most cf our teams over 
Grand River by ten o’clock at night. Failed in getting 
forage as we expected to for stock at this point, everything 
being exceedingly scarce, since the capture of the big train 
at Cabin Creek, the soldiers living on beef, having had no 
bread’ stuff for two weeks. 
November 11th, traveled twenty-two miles and camped. 
By order of the general commanding, dispatched an 
express to Captain Insley, Fort Scott, to load six ambu- 
lances with hard bread and corn, instructing them to travel 
sixty miles a day and take the risk of capture. 
- ~ November 12th, was placed in the advance to regulate 
the movements of the command. Traveled twenty miles 
and camped. By direction of the major-general com- 
manding, what little corn was left was ordered to be issued 
_to the body guard, they having neither meat nor bread: 

November 13th, camped at Duck Springs. Distance 
traveled twenty miles. 

November 14th, was placed in command of the rear this 
day to keep up stragglers, both men and horses, also to 
keep wagons properly closed up. Reached and crossed the 
Neosho river. Distance’ traveled eighteen miles. 

November 15th. This morning it was announced that 
two ambulances had arrived with hard bread and corn, when 
a shout went up from the soldiers, as if a great victory had 
been gained. Together with Major Hunt, I was assigned 
the duty of equally distributing the five and a half sacks of 
corn, and six hundred pounds of bread. This done, the 
order was given to march. Traveled ten miles and met 
more supplies. It was at this point the general command- 
ing, together with his staff and a small guard of fresh 
troops, proceeded forward, and reached Fort Scott about 
two o’clock, where we were received with military honors. 
Distance traveled, since the morning of the 15th, eighty-five 
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miles. Left Fort Scott same evening, and camped thirteen © 


miles out. ‘4 


November 17th, traveled to Paola, a distance of fifty : 


miles. 


November 18th, arrived at Leavenworth City where we 


were received by the military with due honors. 
T am, very truly, your obedient servant, 


T. J. McKenny, 
Major and Inspector General Department Kansas. 


Fort LEAVENWorTH, Kansas, 
November 29, 1864. 


Masor ©. 8. Cuartot, A. A. GENERAL—SrR: I have the 
honor herewith to transmit my report as staff officer with 
the general commanding army of the border in the cam- 
paign just concluded. I have sent to Surgeon Buckmaster, 
U. 8. Volunteers Medical Director of the department, a 
report, enclosing classified returns of wounds and injuries. 
I will, at an early day, foward to your office a list of the 
Union wounded in the different engagements, with rank, 
regiment, and seat and nature of injuries, 

I have the honor to be, Major, very respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 
8. B. Davis, 
Surgeon, U. S. Volunteers. 


TFurv Leavenworth, Kansas, 

November, 26th, 1864. 
Masor ©. 8. Cnarzot, A. A. GenzeRat—Sir: I[have the 
honor to report that in compliance with his order, I joined 
Major General Blunt at Paolo, Kansas, the 11th ult., and, 
as medical director of his command, accompanied him to 
Lexington, Missouri, where, on the 19th, he first ascertained 
that the enemy was in Missouri in force. Notwithstanding 


there was considerable firing on both sides, and the rear of 


General Blunt’s retiring command was warmly pressed, I 
saw and heard of but few casualties. At Independence, the 
following day, I was announced, by order of General 
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- Curtis, as Medical Director of the army of the border in the 
field. 


_ During the battle on the Little Blue, the 21st, a hospital 
‘was established, by my direction, in Independence, where 
- the wounded were cared for as fast as they were brought 
from the field. The slightly wounded, and such as were 
able to ride their horses were permitted to go back to 
Kansas City. In the afternoon, when our army fell back to 
the Big Blue, it was deemed impracticable to move the 

- wounded, and they were left, thirty-one in number, under 
the care of Surgeon J. P. Earicksen, Sixteenth Kansas 

_ Volunteers cavalry. I sent an ambulance, and got from the 
commissary stores, which had been ordered to be ‘destroyed, 

. sufficient subsistence for those in hospital for several days. 
I also left a good supply of medical and hospital stores. 


Late that night, I took Surgeon Harvey, U.S. Volun- 
teers, and went up to Kansas City, to prepare accommoda- 
tions for wounded, as a battle was anticipated next day. 
The fighting on the 22d was confined to our right; and, as 
our troops were compelled to fall back at that place, none 
but the slightly wounded, and such as those able to get 
away themselves were cared for on that day. Some of the 
wounded were subsequently taken back to Independence 
with some of Pleasanton’s command, who were wounded 
near the same place. The next morning, I started from 
Kansas City with all the ambulances, to gather the wounded 
from this field, as I heard the enemy was retreating; but 
when I reached Westport, I found our troops assembling, 
and, about seven o’clock, the battle of Westport began. 
During this engagement, the ambulances were sent to every 
accessible part of the field, and the wounded brought into 
Westport, where a temporary hospital was established. I » 
was in the front when tne final charge was made, and Price’s 
retreat became a route. I returned, by consent of General 
Blunt, to superintend the gathering and preparations for'the 
care of those left wounded on the field. ‘very part of the 
battle ground was carefully searched, and all, as I believe, 
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Union and. rebels, were carried into Westport. It was — 
night when I reached that place, and, as better accommoda- 1 
tions could be had in Kansas City, I directed all who could — 
be safely transported to be taken to that place. The rebels, — 
and fourteen Union soldiers, who were too seriously — 
wounded to be. moved with safety, were left at Westport 
under the care of Assistant Surgeon Graham, Thirteenth 
Kansas. suk 
The following morning, 24th, I applied to the Quarter 
Master at Kansas City for a boat, who placed the ‘Tom 
Morgan” at my service. She was sent to Independence 
Landing, and two ambulances, in care of Hospital Steward 
Kinnar, were sent direct to Independence with instructions 
to Surgeon Earickson to place all the wounded in his hospi- 
tal. Union and rebel, on board, to be transported to Fort 
Leavenworth. Surgeon Harvey was left in charge of all 
the hospitals established up io this time, with instructions 
to telegraph Surgeon Buckmaster, department medical 
director, as soon as the “Tom Morgan” should return to 
Kansas City, the number of wounded on board, and the 
time she would probably reach Fort Leavenworth. As 
soon as these arrangements were made I started for the 
front with the remaining medical officers and ambulances. 


Surgeon Ainsworth and Assistant Surgeon Adams, Eley- 
ent Kansas Volunteer cavalry, and Assistant Surgeons 
Aiken and Vance, Second Colorado Volunteer cavalry, had 
gone forward with the command. Surgeon Ainsworth had 
an abundant supply of medicines, dressings, &c., for the 
temporary wants of the command, but for some unaccount- 
able cause his ambulance containing his instruments and 
supplies was sent back to Olathe, where it remained. I 
arrived at Trading Post the evening of the battle of Mine 
Creek, 25th, and learned that the wounded in that engage- 
ment had been uncared for, and were lying on the ground 
where they had fallen. I stopped but a few hours to rest 
and feed the teams, and then pushed on, arriving on the 
field two hours before daylight. Leaving the ambulances. 


ye 
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with Surgeon Pollock, who was directed to load them as 
soon as it was light, I went on to Mound City to prepare a 
place for the wounded. There was but one building i in the 
_town at all suitable, and this was filled with commissary and 
quarter-master stores. These I had taken out, and with the 
aid of the citizens, who liberally contributed beds, bedding, 
&c., every Union soldier brought in was well and comfort- 
ably eared for. The rebel wounded were placed in other 
buildings and every attention, dictated by humanity, given 
them. Surgeon Twiss, Fifteenth Kansas Volunteer cavalry, 
was placed in charge, and after I was satisfied that every 
necessary attention would be paid the patients, I started 
again for the front, accompanied by Surgeon Earickson, 
who had joined me the evening previous. I had the day 
‘before sent Surgeon Pollock with several ambulances, with 
directions to join the command as soon as possible. When 
T arrived at Fort Scott 1 found Surgeon Pollock there wait- 
ing for an escort. Colonel Blair was sending forward a 
train with supplies, and could furnish no troops, except for 
the train, and we were compelled to remain with it until it 
reached Newtonia. Herel found Assistant Surgeon Aiken, 
Second Colorado Volunteer cavalry, in charge of the hos- 
pital. There was also a rebel hospital in the vicinity, in 
charge of rebel medical officers. Supplies were issued for 
both hospitals, and I pushed forward the next day, overtak- 
ing the command at Pea Ridge. While at Mound City I 
received a telegram from Colonel Blair, commanding at 
Fort Scott, directing me, by order of General Curtis, to 
proceed immediately to the front. When I reached Fort 
Scott I learned that the army was still advancing, and that 
there was a deficiency of medical officers and medical s1p- 
plies with the command. I immediately telegraphed to 
Surgeon Harvey, U. S. Volunteers, at Kansas City, that his 
services were required at the front, and directing him to 
proceed to Fort Scott and report to Colonel Blair for in- 
structions. Surgeon Harvey did not go to Fort Scott, for 
the reason, as he reports, that Surgeon Buckmaster, medical 
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Grector of the department, ordered him to remain in his dis- 
trict, notwithstanding he was notified of my order. Sur- 


geon Harvey reports that he visited the hospital at Mound 
City, after being sent to Paola, and remained a short time, 


but was not again in the field. 
From Pea Ridge to the Arkansas river the medical officers 


kept with their respective commands, and notwithstanding — 


the long and dreadful marches of the campaign, scarcely a 
single case of sickness was reported. When the pursuit of 
the army was abandoned and the army divided, at.General 
Curtis’ suggestion, I joined Colonel Jennison’s brigade, with 
the view of returning by way of Newtonia with the ambu- 
lance train to take the wounded from that place to Fort 
Scott. When within eighteen miles of Newtonia, being in 
camp three-fourths of a mile in advance of Colonel Jenni- 
son’s headquarters, I requested of Major Ketner, command- 
ing Sixteenth Kansas Volunteer cavalry, an escort, which 
he gave me, and I went forward to make the necessary 
arrangements to move the wounded, without delaying the 
march of the command, In the afternoon when Colonel 
Jennison arrived, he issued an order for my arrest, a copy 
of which is herewith transmitted (vide paper marked “B”), 
In a conversation that he had with me, the colonel told me 
that the arrest was not made so much for the reasons stated 
in the order, as for “ certain connecting circumstances.” 
The ‘ circumstances ” referred to I have no knowledge of, 
unless he referred to a protest which I signed with twenty- 
two other officers. I enclose a copy, not with the view of 
volunteering information that may be detrimental to Colo- 
nel Jennison, but in the belief that therein lies the cause of 
the above-mentioned arrest; and that Colonel Jennison’s 
action in'my ase calls for an explanation by him, or an ex- 
position by me, The following morning I wrote him a 
note, giving my reasons for leaving the command and going 
forward, and calling his attention to paragraph 224, Revised 
Army Regulations. In a short time I received an order re- 
leasing me from arrest. The day following, 20th inst., Col- 
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a? J ennison, while at Sarcoxie, gave me, at my request, 
escort of fifty men, and I came through with the wound- 
od, fifteen in number, to Fort Scott with all possible dis- 
atch. The soldiers wounded in the various battles of the 
- recent campaign were as well cared for az it was possible 
- for them to be, under the circumstances, when it is remem- 
; _bered that probably half the medical officers with the com- 
"mand had little or no experience in the field, that the means 
and appliances for taking care of wounded men were con- 
_ fined to such as could be transported in light ambulances, 
_ that the campaign was one of forced and rapid marches, and 
_ of short and decisive battles, that hundreds of miles inter- — 
_vened between scenes of battles, fought at intervals so short 
_ that they seemed but gne engagement, and that notwith- 
" standing such unparalleled and unlooked for obstacles, it is 
_ not known that any life was lost for want of timely assist- 
ance; but, on the other hand, the wounded, friend and foe, 
all found hospitals and surgical aid. Justice would seem to 
claim an acknowledgment that the medical officers of the 
Army of the Border had done their duty. Among those of 
- my assistants deserving of special notice, are Surgeon Philip 
Harvey, U. 8. Volunteers; Surgeon Pollock, Second Colo- 
rado Volunteer cavalry; Surgeon E. Twiss, Fifteenth Kan- 
sas Volunteer cavalry; Surgeon J. P. Harickson, Sixteenth 
Kansas Volunteer cavalry; and Assistant Surgeon Aikin, 
Second. Colorado Volunteer cavalry. These officers were 
very active and untiring in the discharge of their several 
duties. Mention is due to Mr. J. R. Brown, agent U. 8. 
Sanitary Commission, who went to Kansas City and West- 
port with supplies that were much needed. He accom- 
panied me to Mound City, where he rendered efficient aid 
in preparing and furnishing the hospital at that place, and 
subsequently returned to Leavenworth for fresh supplies, 
which he judiciously applied to the comfort and relief of 
those in the various hospitals. The number of Union 
wounded, as reported in the different hospitals, is: at Inde- 
pendence, fifty; Kansas City, sixty-four; Mound City, 
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fifty-six; Fort Scott, sixty-two; Westport, fourteen ; and 
Newtonia, forty-three ; total, two hundred and eighty-nine. 
Of rebel wounded at Independence, twenty-three; West- 
port, thirty-nine; Mound City, sixty-two ; Fort Scott, six- 


teen, and Newtonia, forty-six; total, one hundred and : 


eighty-six. The rebel medical officers at Newtonia stated 
that their retreating army was taking with it over four 
hundred wounded officers and men. In the vicinity of 
Cane Hill they kad left forty-three, too badly wounded to 
be taken further. So far as I have been able to learn, the 
motality among the rebel wounded has been much greater 
than that among our own, there being a greater proportion 
of wounds of the abdomen and lower extremeties in the 
former than in the latter. At Newtonia, on my return, I 
found that out of forty-six treated by their own surgeons, 
seventeen had died, while at the hospital under the care of 
Dr. Aiken, six only had died. At Mound City, I found, on 
my return, that sixteen rebel and three Union wounded had 
died; the number of each treated being about equal. I 
have heard nothing of those brought to Fort Leavenworth 
for treatment. I should, in the proper connection, have 
stated that the wounded at Mine Creek belonged princi- 
pally to General Pleasanton’s command, and that I found 
one assistant surgeon who claimed to have charge of them, 
but was without means or ability to provide for them. As 
soon as they were placed in hospital, said officer went 
forward to join his command, which he met near Fort 
Scott returning from the field. 
I have the honor to be, Major, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
8. B. Davis, 
Surgeon, U.S. Volunteers. 


Forr Scorr, Kansas, 
; November 24th, 1864. \ 
Captain Gro. 8. Hampton, Assistant ADJUTANT GENERAL 
First Division, ARMY oF THE BorpER—Srr: TI have the 


honor to submit herewith, a report of my own participation, 
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and that of the troops under my command, in the stirring 

vents connected with the recent invasion of the Depart- 
pace of Kansas and Missouri by the rebel army under 

eneral Price. : 
ve On the 13th of October, at nine o’clock a. m., I received 
‘an order from Colonel Jennison, commanding the First Sub- 
District, to move with all the rane troops of my com- 
mand in the direction of Kansas City, leaving the 
dismounted men under a careful officer for the defense of 
the post. Accordingly, I placed Captain Vittum, Third 
“Wisconsin Cavalry, in command at Fort Scott, and at three 
0 ’elock Pp. M. took up my line of march with the following 
troops: Companies A, C, D, F, and M, Third Wisconsin 
‘cavalry ; Companies D, E, atid 8, Fifteenth Kansas cavalry ; 
‘Company D, Sixteenth Kansas cavalry ; right section, Second 
Kansas Battery, under Lieutenant D. OC. Knowles, four 
howitzers and an ordnance train under Captain George J, 
‘Clark, Fourteenth Kansas Volunteers cavalry, acting ord- 
nance officer of the district, assisted in the command of 
the guns by Lieutenant William B. Clark, Company E, 
Fourteenth Kansascavalry ; Lieutenant-Colonel Eve’s Bat- 
‘talion of Bourbon County militia, and Captain John 
Wilson’s company of independent cavalry scouts, the whole 
‘command numbering about one thousand men. 


I stopped at Mound City four hours to rest and feed, and 
then pushed on to Paola, arriving there about three o’clock 
Pp. M. on the 14th, having accomplished a march of sixty 
miles in twenty-four hours. At this place I drew rations 
for ten days, and at daylight next morning was en route for 
Hickman’s Mills, pursuant to orders received the night 
before, where I arrived about dark the same day. 


On my arrival, I received Major-General Blunt’s order 
brigading the troops of the First division of the army. of 
the border, and learned that all my volunteer troops, except 
the field artillery, were taken from me and assigned to other 
brigades, and I was placed in command of the Third 
brigade, consisting of the following troops: 
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Captain W. D. McLain’s colorado battery, six guns; | 
Lieutenant D. C.*Knowles’ Second Kansas Battery, two 
guns; Company E, Fourteenth Kansas cavalry, Lieutenant _ 
W. B. Clark; Captain Wilson’s company of Meagit teach 
cavalry scouts; Lieutenant-Colonel Eve’s battalion Bourbon — 
County militia, and the Fifth, Sixth, and Denke regiments — 
Kansas State militia. { 

Brigadier General W. H. M. Fishback, of the State 
militia, had been in the immediate command of the three 
last named regiments, but being indisposed, as he said, to 
“turn over his command to the regular military authorities — 
in the field (a phrase which I could not comprehend), and ~ 
doubt whether he did either, he had disobeyed General - 
Blunt’s order, and was consequently placed in arrest. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Snody, of the Sixth regiment Kansas — 
State militia, was likewise arrested for similar disobed-— 
ience of orders; and his regiment proceeded to the - 
election of a new commanding officer, which resulted in | 
the veteran Colonel James Montgomery being chosen as its 
chief. 

These difficulties consumed all of the 16th and the most 
of the 17th, and it was fully night before all my brigade ~ 
had reported to me. On the evening of the 16th, at seven 
o’clock p. M., General Blunt started with Jennison’s and 
Moonlight’s brigades, leaving me in charge of the camp, to 
await orders from Major General Curtis or himself, 


On taking command of the Fifth, Sixth and Tenth regi- 
ments Kansas State militia, I found them without subsist- 
ence, but partially armed, and with little or no ammunition 
—the result, doubtless, to some extent, of the hurry with 


which they left their homes, and the inexperience of many 
of the company officers in charge. 


Before I had the brigade equipped, I received (on the 
morning of the 18th) an order from General Curtis to move 
towards Independence, and to come by Westport to com- 
plete my supplies. 


At eight o’clock a. M, I was fon the march, and, pressing 
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through Westport, camped on the west side of the Big 
‘Blue, on the road from Kansas City to Independence. I 
Spent the whole of the night and a portion of the next day 
In procuring subsistence, arms, blankets, and tents for the 
command. While engaged in this duty, I was instructed 
‘by Major General Curtis not to move camp until further 
orders from him. ‘ 
_ On the morning of the 20th, Lieutenant Robinson, chief 
engineer on the staff of the commanding general, arrived 
from the front with orders to fortify the line of the Big 
Blue, as General Curtis intended making his stand on that 
line. The 20th and 21st were spent in examining the coun- 
try, felling trees, forming abattis, obstructing fords, and 
strengthening the defences as much as possible. 

- During the 21st the Fourteenth regiment Kansas state 
militia, Colonel McCain, and the Nineteenth, Colonel Ho- 
gan, reported to me, by order of Major General G. W. 
Deitzler, Kansas state militia, and were assigned to duty in 
my brigade. Captain Dodge’s Ninth Wisconsin battery 
had also been assigned to my command, in place of Mc- 
Lain’s, taken to the front. 

In the morning of the 21st, all the troops having fallen 
back on this line, I established my command in the position 
of battle, where they supped, slept, and breakfasted next 
morning, their horses, together with all the transportation 
having been sent back to Kansas City to avoid unnecessary 
incumbrances. 

_ My line of battle occupied a front of six miles, with one 
regiment, MeCain’s, still higher up, at Byrom’s Ford, where 
the crossing was finally effected. 

Two hundred and sixty of Hogan’s regiment held the 
cavalry ford at the mouth of the Blue, three miles from the 
main body of the regiment, which formed my left. Next 
came the colored militia and the Sixth regiment, Colonel 
Montgomery, Dodge’s Ninth Wisconsin battery, and the 
colored battery occupied a fine artillery position in the cen- 
ter, cut out expressly for the occasion, supported on the 
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| 
right by Colonel Colton’s Fifth regiment Kansas state mili- — 
tia, and Eve’s Bourdon county battalion. 
At the ford, two miles above, was stationed Lieutenant | 
Knowles, Second Kansas battery, supported by the Tenth | 
regiment Kansas state militia, while still above, at Byrom’s | 
Ford, was stationed Colonel McLain’s Fourth regiment 
Kansas state militia. < 4 
_ To this point Jennison’s brigade was ordered, and at — 

eleven o’clock, A. M., the sound of the guns showed that | 
battle had commenced on our right. : 

The Sixteenth Kansas cavalry and McLain’s battery, — 
which, up to this time had been in my rear, were ordered — 
off to the right to the support of Colonel Jennison. 

I remained in position until four oclock, p. M., when I re- 
ceived orders to fall back to Kansas City. As Colonel Ho- 
gan’s regiment was leaving the line to bring up the rear of | 
the brigade, a rush was made upon him by a party of the © 
enemy who had been concealed in the brush to his front, 
across the creek. They waded the creek, pushed through 
and over the abattis of fallen trees, clear up to Hogan’s line, 
where, after a short, sharp little skirmish, some twenty of 
them were taken prisoners, and the rest driven off. 

It was after dark when we entered the entrenched lines 
of Kansas City, and whilst I was placing Colton’s regiment — 
and Eve’s battalion in position behind the earth-works, 
some officer, without my knowledge, carried off the residue 
of my brigade and placed them so securely that I never 
found them until next morning. 


Reporting to General Blunt at the Gillis House, I received 
orders to be in readiness to march at three o’clock, A. M., 
but it took the whole night to collect the horses of the bri- 
gade, which, by some blunder, had been sent across the 
Kaw, and while in the discharge of this duty I missed the 
chance of getting some hard bread for my men, a sort of 
grab game being played by the soldiers in its distribution. 

Colonel Montgomery got his regiment off promptly at the 
hour indicated, ‘and by daylight I had the residue of the 
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brigade under march for Westport, at which point I arrived 
shortly after the battle opened. e 
_ Pursuant to General Blunt’s orders, I formed my brigade 
mn the high ground south of Westport, overlooking a little 
reek, the southern aclivity of which was covered with a 
Jense growth of timber and underbrush. After the line 
was formed and the artillery in position, I dismounted the 
militia, leaving every sixth man to hold horses, and pushed 
them through the timber to the front, where I formed them 
behind a fence, and in front and on the left of the Fifteenth 
Kansas cavalry, under Lieutenant Colonel Hoyt. Before 
us was an open field, on the other side of which was the 
enemy in considerable force, and strongly posted behind a 
stone fence, which formed an admirable cover. We were 
partially protected by the edge of timber and a rail tence. 
Firing was kept up rapidly and heavily for a half hour, 
the enemy being held firmly in check, but I attempted no 
advance, as I did not know whether our flanks were clear 
or not. 


In a short time the Fifteenth retired, in obedience to or- 
ders, and very soon after I received an order, through Colo- 
nel S. J. Crawford, of the staff, to fall back to my first posi- 


tion. Accordingly I marched to the rear through the tim- 
ber and formed immediately on the north bank ot the creek 


without going clear back to my original position. 

During this, the first introduction to fire of my militia, | 
received invaluable assistance from Colonel C. C. Willets, 
my chief of staff, Captain Geo. J. Clark, ordnance oflicer, 
who having supplied the whole army with ammunition, 
eame forward to the front and volunteered his services on 
my staff, knowing I was scantily supplied with staff officers, 
and Lieutenant F. J. Beam, Fifteenth Kansas cavalry, my 
acting assistant adjutant general. They all worked with 
cool intrepidity and self-possession, and by their manner 
and deportment gave steadiness and nerve to the men. A 
rumor reaching me that the enemy was attempting to flank 
our position on the right, and fearing to wait for orders lest 

20 
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| 
it might be accomplished, I dispatched a messenger to Gen. | 
eral Blunt to inform him of what I was doing, and hastily : 
threw my line up into the dense timber on my right, twice 


its own length, and then pushed it steadily forward. : 
| 
: fro EE CONTINUED. | \ 
5 air 


‘INDIAN COURTSHIP AND WHITE WEDDINGS. 


BY HAWKINS TAYLOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N the day of Blackhawk’s, disgrace, after the Blackhawk 
| war, and before we had got sufficiently civilized to try 
by court martial and shoot the savages, before the days of 
furnishing the Indians tin hoes, spades, and other imple- 
ments of husbandry to learn them to be farmers, before the 
system of roLbing them had become a science as now, the 
government took all power and authority in the tribe from 
Blackhawk and his followers. After their murders and the 
war that followed, the effect was that there has been har- 
monious peace with the tribes since. To Blackhawk it was 
far worse than death. After the war, up to his death, he 
wintered and his wife and daughter made sugar on Devil 
ereek, in Lee county. His wigwam was large for an In- 
dian’s, and was always kept in perfect order. It was a few 
hundred yards from the creek, and about one hundred yards 
above the old Fort Madison and Montrose road, on the Fort 
Madison side of the creek. TI often stopped at the camp 
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and bought little cakes of sugar from the wife and daughter. 
Tt was clean and very nice. The old lady was neat, for an 
Indian. The daughter was very neat and handsome, small], 
but finely formed; but mother and daughter appeared to 
be thoroughly broken down in hope and feeling, and it was 
a truly sad sight to see them in their. mournful, lonely con- 
dition. I imagine that few kings ever lost their crown with 
more regret and mortification than did Blackhawk and his 
family. I could not but feel great interest in the two wo- 
men. ‘There was no pretense about them; everything neat, 
resigned, and real. 

Among the first merchants at Fort Madison was a young 
man by the name of Walsh, from Baltimore, Maryland, a 
young man of polished education and manners, and of one 
of the oldest and wealthiest families of Baltimore. I do 
not know what induced him to go to that wild country; 
probably some wild romance. He had his store in what 
was then called ‘ Lower Fort Madison,” in what is the cen- 
ter of the town now, but then a wilderness of heavy timber _ 
and pea-vines higher than your head. There were probably 
twenty shanties, all told, on Front street, in the lower part 
of town, mostly rum-shops. Walsh had the only store 
The customers were emigrants, going to the country back, 
and Indians. Among the Indians was Mrs. Blackhawk and 
her daughter. Walsh nad been there solitary long enough 
for the romance of a new country to wear off to a very thin 
veneering. He was sad and wanted sympathy. Miss Black- 
hawk was very handsome, of her class. She was a fallen 
queen, looked it and felt it. She, like Walsh, wanted sym- 
pathy and association. Walsh had acquired the Indian lan- 
guage, so that he could talk with her in her own tongue. 
An intimacy soon grew up. Walsh would go and spend his 
Sundays at Blackhawk’s. From going on Sundays he soon 
got to locking up and leaving his store, and go and stay 
several days ata time. He cared little about money, not 
needing it, and he had no associates that he cared for 
amongst his white neighbors. He wrote to St. Louis to his 
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cousin, @ wholesale grocer in that city, that he was going to 1 
marry Miss Blackhawk, and gave a most glowing account | 
of her beauty, goodness, and intellect. His cousin went at 
once to see him, and went with him to see Miss Blackhawk. — 
He appeared to be delighted with her, and with apparent | 
cheerful earnestness entered into the arrangements for the ~ 
wedding. He spent several days at Walsh’s store, each eve- . 


ning riding down with him to Blackhawk’s. 


One evening when they were talking over the matter, 
after their return from Blackhawk’s, and but a few days be- 
fore the wedding was to be, Edgar said to Walsh: “Jo, 
there is but one thing about this whole business that troubles 
me, and I have been studying how to overcome it.” «What — 
is that?” ‘Why, when you get married you must take 


your wife to see our people, and in Baltimore, as you know, 
there isa miserable rabble, and an Indian is to them a great . 
curiosity. When you go into the street they will raise the 
very, ‘ There goes Jo Walsh’s Indian.’ They will not know 
of the good noble qualities of, your wife, and will not care. 
This_must be overcome in some way.” 

Edgar, in telling me about it afterwards, said he never 
saw anything affect a man as his words affeeted Walsh, but ~ 
not another word was said. The next morning when they 
got up, Walsh said that if he could sell his store he would 
go back to Baltimore. Edgar asked him what he wanted 
for the store. Walsh named a price, and Edgar took it at 
the price, and the next boat down the river took Walsh on — 
his way back to Baltimore. Edgar sold out the store for 
what he could get for it and went back to St. Louis, and 
Walsh went to Baltimore. Edgar’s tactics succeeded, when 
to have adopted the usual method of breaking off Ciathlie “ 
would have failed. Miss Blackhawk married a clever me 
dian, and was respectable as Indian respectability goes. Of 
Walsh I know nothing, since he went to Baltimore. 


For many years in’ the early days of Iowa, Squire Be- 
dell, who lived a few miles above St. Francisville, on the 
Des Moines river, was the Gretna Green for all southern 
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Iowa. No license was then required in Missouri to author 
‘ize a justice of the peace to solemnize matrimony. All that 


was required was for the justice to make a return to the 


county court of the fact. This was sometimes done, but 


often neglected. Bedell was a rough, early settler, and did. 
agarge business in the marrying line. Some went to him 
to save expense, others for the fun of it, and others again to 


escape from the parental wrath. Bedell was always on the 


look-out, and the moment that he saw a couple approach. 


ing on the other side of the river, he would man his boat 
and cross the river to meet them. On one occasion the 
river was full of floating ice, on the Missouri side, but the 
ice bore the matrimonially inclined couple from the Iowa side 


to the middle of the river. Bedell said that would do, and 


married them, standing on shore and they on the middle of 
the river on the ice, the squire loosing his fee, and the pair 
loosing the usual treat always provided by the squire. Be- 
dell said that there was not much pay in the thing, but a 
great deal of fun. 


“HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION.” 


[By Amos Dean, LL. D, late professor in the Medical College and Law 
School of the University of Albany, and first chancellor of the Univer- 
sity oflowa. In seven volumes, octavo, $21.00 a set, payable on delivery. 
Published and sold by Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y.] 


research and study. It is both an encyclopedia and 
philosophy of history, containing a greater amount and 
variety of matters interesting and important to be known 
than any other history of like size in the English language. 
It is a record of human progress, studied — 


TP ves work is the result of thirty-five years of unremitting 
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1st. In the evidence upon which its revelations rest, to- 
wit, the monuments of antiquity, the nations of the east, so 
little changed by the centuries, and the written records of 
the past. 
. ‘9d. In certain great principles that lie at the foundation 
of all historical development and human progress, to-wig: 
1. Industry; e. g., inventions, pursuits, political economy, 
_ &c.; whatever relates to man’s physical wants. 

2. Religion; relating to the wants of the soul. 

3. Government; the relation of man to man; law and 
order. 

4. Society; e.g., manners, customs, &c.; whatever relates 
to the social instinct and wants. 

5. Philosophy; e¢. g., thoughts, maxims, &c; whatever re- 
lates to the intellect. 

6. Art; e.g., architecture, sculpture, music, poetry, war, 
&c.; the ideal world. 

Thus this work resembles other histories in the sources 
from which it is‘compiled, and in its narrations of the wars, 
revolutions, and prominent persons of all ages. It differs 
from them, because, while narrating these facts, it shows 
the influence they exerted in developing these elements 
which constitute civilization. It is a record of human pro- 
gress, comprehensive in plan, concise in statement, and 
chaste in expression. In one sense it is an expensive work; 
but in the truest sense it is the cheapest history one can pur- 
chase, because it is a compendium of history. 


Extracts from some of the notices of the press : — 


From the, American Presbyterian Review: “This elaborate 
and able work is laid out on a broad scale and plan. If not 
executed fully at all points, it is because no one man could 
perfect such a gigantic undertaking. The wonder is that 
in so busy a life the author accumulated such a large mass 
of materials, studied them so diligently and conscientiously 
and wrote out fully the manuscript of seven large volumes, 
in a clear, instructive, and rapid outline, well digested ad 
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arranged. We trust that the work may secure the atten- 
_ tion and meet with the success which it so well deserves.” 


_ From the National Quarterly Review: “The style of Prof. 


_ Dean is always careful and lucid, and _ generally eloquent. 


He often rises to heights of true poetic beauty. His illus- 


trations are striking and beautiful. What gives us especial 


es confidence in Prof. Dean, is the evidence he exhibits of a 
_ firm religious faith. He keeps constantly in view the divine 
_ light of inspiration, and never allows a mania for specula- 
tion to lead him into by-paths of error. The work isa 


praiseworthy evidence and faithful account of the progress 


of civilization.” 


From the New York Times: “ Prof. Dean’s great work — 
his ‘ History of Civilization ’— is a philosophic resume of all 
history. He gathers up and sets forth all the main facts and 
points of history, illustrated by the geographical features of 
countries, the acts of their governors, and the character of 
their internal and social life in industry, religious beliefs, 
political conditions, manners, and customs, and the finer 


arts of life. The frame-work is a very broad one, but the 


canvass is well filled by a large variety of delineations and 
colorings, both of the magnificent and minute, aided by the 
most recent discoveries and conclusions of traveled men, 
and the modern researches of studious critics and philoso- 
phers. Altogether, this philosophic history must be consid- 
ered a noble addition to the sum of our native American 
literature.” 

From the New York Evening Post: ‘'The new ‘ History 
of Civilization,’ by the late Prof. Dean, takes a new path, 
almost wholly divergent from that of Buckle, Guizot, and 
Hegel. The author has speculated less upon the synthetic 
view, choosing rather the opposite extreme of giving to 
every style of growth and development a thorough analysis. 
The information embraced in many volumes is compressed 
into a brief space.” 


_—nu wioria Society indie to J. Sith Fue 
of his historical discourse an the ore hundred and fiftieth 
of the Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church, Chester county, : 
yania, delivered September tith, 1870. which is published in ab 
fully printed and bound book, illustrated with engravings, ace 
sacl hy ox sccuunt. of thn ealheation sod oe aa 
mames of all the members from the foundation of the organization, 


Tur Minnesota Historical Society have just published Part I 
_ of Volume ITI. of their “collections.” Papers on the establishment © 
Fort Snelling by Colonel Leavenworth in 1819, memoirs of J. BL FB i 
bault, Captain Martin Seott, H. L. Dousman, J. R. Brown, Cyrus 
rich, Lacien Calton, aad ier pine <0 

Sibley, make up the volume. 


——“Tue Seventh Reunion of the Army of the Cumberland,” isa 
book published by Robert Clarke & Co, of Cincinnati, as beautifal i 
print and cover as the uniform of any knight of that renowned com- 
mand. It is embellished with a portrait of General Hooker, and gives 
the proceedings of those of that army who met in Pittsburg in Septer 
ber, 1873, to commemearate its majestic deeds. 


4 
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—— Tue last publication of the Virginia Historical Society contains 
the letters of Governor Thomas Nelson relating to the siege of York- 
town, the surrender of Cornwallis, and the naval and military events 
which resulted in the triumph of the Continental arms, | 
—— Juper Murpocx and others have lately been investigating the 
pre-historic mounds of Clayton county, which have recently awakened: 
much interest in antiquarians throughout the state. We hope te be 


able soon to publish the results of these explorations, as recorded by 
the pen of Judge Murdock. 
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This is a  quakterky ‘ibhicattoas 3 snd will a 
dred and twenty. pages. for the. ‘year 1874, W wars e 
of the year, and title page for binding. ~ a0 a Se 

Its object isto collect and: preserve, in paetae fern, -facts connec is 
ed’ with the early -history,of the state. of the various Classes of son 
ical facts, it will be its special endeayor to publish:— ~ 

isi. Such as. relate to transactions of its early” days, sical are Viable fa 
be soon lost by ‘the passing away of the participants. — _ ASF ee 

2d, “Descriptive : sketches of localities in the olden time, as their pra : 
features are pictured upon the memory of observers. . 

ad. Biographical sketches of prominent citizens. 

4th. The origin, growth, and development of the institutions of the 
state, with their bearing upon the various interests which have called them 
into existence. — 

5th. From time to time such of the hitherto. unwritten history of the 
great war of-modern times as relates to the valorous deeds of Iowa's sol- 
diers, practicable for introduction, or which seems necessary to preserve 
it from passing. from the knowledge of men. 

6th. Reminiscences of early settlers of every character of facts pertain- 
ing to pione er life. 

To aid in the accomplishment of this purpose, contributions are request- 
ed of those who have in memory any pertion of the early history of the 
state; and those having material for history, or atthentic manuscripts, will | 
confer a favor by forwarding them to the editor. | | 

The price of the publication remains oNE-DOLDAR a year, although ith ee 
now nearly double the original size when that price was fixed. ; 

It is expected that subscribers will pay this moderate sum IN ADVANCE. 

It was commenced in 1863. Back numbers may be obtained, except for 
the year 1864. That edition is exhausted, - The numbers of 1863, bound 
in;paper covers, may be had for $2.00. Copies for 1865,-66;-67,-68,-69 
1870, 1871-1872, and 1873 may be had for fifty-cents per single ¢opy. 

The periodicals and newspapers sent us in exchange-are- placed on file 
in the Library Room of the Historical Society, bound as soon as volumes 
arc completed, andeawill of themselves form a collection for reference such 
as is possessed by no ‘other institution of the state, and furnish to the future 
a record of passing events of very great value. Hence editors of all the 


newspapers and periodicals published within the state are requested to 
place the ANN ALS upon their exch: inge lists. 
All communications and subser iptions may-be addressed to 
F, LLOYD, Corresponding Secretory, : * 
Stare Hisrorioan Socimry, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


